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Greetings from the Headquarters Staff! 


All the cheer of this glad season, 
All that a happy year can hold; 
All the friends a heart can treasure, 
All the joy life can unfold; 
All that’s best in life and living, 
All that’s sweet and fine and true, 
May this Christmastide be giving 
To a friend as fine as you. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





School expenditures 


How much should public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools cost the 
American people? An attempt to esti- 
mate this total figure was made in the 
April 1944 NEA Research Bulletin. 
Assuming that teachers’ salaries 
would average $2500 for the nation 
as a whole (the estimated average is 
$1786 for 1944-45), that class size 
would be twenty-five to thirty pupils, 
that the educational program would 
be extended to new age groups—the 
estimated cost was calculated at 5 
billion dollars. This sum would be 
just about twice the present current 
expenditure for public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Further exploration of the general 
problem is continued in the October 
1945 Research Bulletin, “School Ex- 
penditures in War and Peace.” This 
study by reviewing total public-school 
expenditures since 1870 shows that 
only twice have expenditures faltered 
in their upward rise. The first reces- 
sion occurred in years from 1930- 
1935; the second decline came in 
1942-43. This 1942-43 decrease (2 
percent for the nation as a whole) was 
caused by an almost complete stop- 
page of capital outlays. Current ex- 
penditures have steadily increased 
through the years (except in the 
period 1930-1935) but they have not 
increased during the World War II 
period at a rate that might have been 
expected in view of increases in both 
national income and nonschool ex- 
penditures. 


—_. 


In 1929 the national income totaled 
83 billion dollars; in 1944 it had 
reached 161 billion dollars. Between 
1929 and 1932 it fell to 40 billion dol- 
lars, recovered slowly to 78 billion in 
1940, and then surged upward in 
1941 under the impetus of war pro- 
duction. 

The share of national income de- 
voted to public schools was 2.7 per- 
cent in 1929; 5.4 percent in 1932; 3.0 
percent in 1936; 3.0 percent in 1940; 
1.9 percent in 1942; and 1.5 percent 
in 1943. 

In view of the magnitude and 
necessity of war expenditures, no one 
would contend that school expendi- 
tures should have kept exact pace 
with increases either with the na- 
tional income or with war costs. But 
it should be remembered that between 
1940 and 1942 the American people 
increased their expenditures for 
clothing and jewelry from 8.8 to 125 
billion dollars; for food from 16.3 to 
23.8 billion; for tobacco from 1.9 to 
2.4 billion; for alcoholic beverages 
from 3.5 to 5.2 billion. Only a little 
more than half of these increases can 
be attributed to increases fm prices; 
the remainder was caused by increased 
consumption. In the same _ period 
current expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools tm- 
creased 100 million dollars (only 
about 4 percent. ) 

It is perfectly clear that the cost of 
public education is not a heavy burden 
upon the resources of the American 
people. Even upon a strictly dollar 
and cents basis the nation can afford 
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more education. When we consider 
the educational slums, the losses in 
productive efficiency, the problems of 
employment, and our ideals as to the 
American way of life increased finan- 
cial support becomes even more im- 
perative. 


Teachers’ attitudes 


The December NEA Research Bul- 
letin will present the attitudes of class- 
room teachers on a number of ad- 
ministrative procedures. This column 
may reflect this bulletin again and 
again. It is a relatively unexplored 
area in education and one deserving 
increasing attention. When we talk 
glibly about democracy, cooperation, 
group thinking, supervision, in-serv- 
ice training, and dozens of other edu- 
cational problems we must remind 
ourselves that these matters make 
progress not only upon the basis of 
“cold” facts but in terms of how in- 
dividuals feel. 

Consider first the problem of 
teacher rating. If intelligently used 
the rating device has value as a super- 
visory device whereby teachers are 
helped to discover and to solve their 
own problems. As an administrative 
device linked with the salary schedule 
teacher rating has been far from satis- 
factory. A number of school systems 
have used rating devices in selecting 
the teachers who should receive 
higher pay. Various schemes are used 
in relating the ratings to pay sche- 
dules (size of increments, super- 
maximums, etc.). While 65 percent 
of the teachers in the present study 
favored salary schedules that recog- 
nized merit, 50 percent thought that 
the effect of typical administrative de- 
vices upon morale would be down- 
ward for all or most of the teachers. 


A majority of teachers are favor- 
ably disposed toward merit rating 
when it is not linked with salary 
schedules. Only about 10 percent of 
those in the present study were en- 
tirely opposed to rating. The preferred 
tvpe of rating, however, was the 
simple “satisfactory” or ‘“unsatis- 
factory” rather than more complicated 
forms, The overwhelming majority of 
teachers object to secret ratings. They 
prefer personal conferences in which 
the ratings are discussed and _ the 
teacher helped to improve his work. 

There has been a definite trend to- 
ward “single-salary” schedules or 
preparation schedules. This type of 
schedule offers equal pay opportuni- 
ties to elementary and _ secondary 
teachers; it also usually eliminates 
salary differentials between men and 
women teachers. Practically all of the 
elementary teachers in the present 
study favored the preparation type of 
schedule; nearly 90 percent of the 
women secondary-school _ teachers 
agreed but only about 75 percent of 
the men secondary-school teachers 
favored equal pay. 

A large majority of the teachers 
reporting favored a higher salary for 
teachers who obtain advanced train- 
ing at least through the master’s de- 
gree. Yet at the same time 37 percent 
recognize that degrees alone do not 
make a good teacher. This attitude 
undoubtedly reflects the communities 
and the years of “superduper” em- 
phasis on degrees with little thought 
upon the other factors -in successful 
teaching. 


Lt WHollacd 
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The Assistant Principalship 


[Eprtor’s Nore: Many of our elementary school principals should have assistant principals 
in their schools because of the large enrollments. This position of assistant or vice principal 
is one of great responsibility but is not often given the recognition which it truly deserves, 
This December issue of The National Elementary Principal explains their work as they 
have given it to us.] 





The Vice Principalship Provides Opportunity 
Laura E. Kellar 
Principal, MacArthur School, Vanport City, Oregon 


In submitting the following two articles for the December bulletin, I am 
hopeful that many a young principal or teacher will be challenged by reading 
them to try the intriguing job of serving for a while as a vice principal in a 
large and as truly progressive a school as he can find. I believe that no better 
training ground for the principalship can be found anywhere. I would recom- 
mend the plan to school boards. Either of these two women, if they continue in 
education, can go out into principalships of their own anywhere and carry on 
with complete assurance of success. This intimate glimpsing of the inner life of 
a big school, of its potentialities, its difficulties, its challenge, this constant 
sharing in every phase of its existence, cannot fail to “make or break” the 
person courageous enough to try it. As one of the long-time members of our 
great and growing family in the Department, I should like to raise my voice in 
encouragement to experienced principals to take on such potential material for 
in-service training, and to the youth in our profession to seriously consider this 
way “up the ladder.” 





The Vice Principal Speaks 


Marjorie Miller 
Vice Principal, MacArthur School, Vanport City, Oregon 


Vice principal! Yes, an intriguing title, but what of the work of this 
administrator? No doubt there are those who have rightfully questioned the 
justification for a second and even a third administrator in one school. But 
three years in the world’s largest housing project for war workers has given 
the Vanport City teaching staff an opportunity truly to evaluate the job of 
this member of the staff. Are we a “vice,” as we are often jokingly referred to, 
or do we play an effective and important part in this business of understanding 
children, of meeting their problems, of adjusting to them their learning experi- 
ences in order to satisfy their individual needs ? 

Because of the physical requirements involved in providing schools for the 
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more than five thousand children who had come to live in this “mushroom” 
city, the administrators were obliged to set up a double shift arrangement in 
order to accommodate all children in a school program. Naturally this pro- 
cedure presented numerous new problems for administering such a school— 
two sets of children each day, a double staff of teachers, buildings and equip- 
ment in use two hundred percent of the time, children of working mothers to 
be cared for all day instead of the half day that attendance in the classroom 
would provide. The administrative task was entirely too great for the tradi- 
tional plan, so each school center was provided with one principal and two vice 
principals, whose chief duties are to act as “assistants’”—assistants to the 
principal, to the teachers, and to the children. 

In all school systems there are certain routine and clerical duties necessary 
to the efficient running of an educational program. Inventories, supplies and 
requisitions, office procedures, pupil accounting, building maintenance prob- 
lems, collection of fees and book deposits, money raising drives, custodial 
problems, fire drills—these are a few of the numerous responsibilities which 
can be and are delegated to this assistant. By being relieved of such time-con- 
suming details, the principal is free to organize, delegate, and supervise the 
many phases of a modern educational program; to coordinate and study the 
problems of meeting children’s individual needs; to carry on a program of in- 
service training for teachers; to study and develop community relationships ; 
to determine with the teaching staff the most effective procedures for carrying 
out these plans. 

In our Vanport situation the needs of children include very much more than 
the three R’s, and more than the usual highly enriched program, because these 
specific needs branch out to include an adequate and satisfying substitute for 
home in many cases. Children of factory workers, with parents either working 
or sleeping during the daytime, need most of all a feeling of security, a feeling 
of friendliness, a feeding program to supplement hurried or omitted meals at 
home, additional rest periods for children sent to school at 6 A.M. or staying 
until 6:30 p.m., snack periods to supplement the hot lunch program, guidance 
and supervision in use of leisure time, and a schedule of activities to keep chil- 
dren busy and happy during the half day when they are not in attendance in 
regular classrooms. 

The title vice principal is no indicator of the varied and interesting tasks 
assigned to us. Yes, we often are “flunkies” ! When need be, we fill the “little 
red wagon” and deliver supplies to classrooms: we hunt frantically for prices, 
scour the entire city for scissors or saws; ask everyone we know or see, 
“Please, can’t vou tell us where to find one of those needles needed to put air 
in these basketballs and footballs ?”” (a book company representative, bless his 
soul, found us one and the entire physical education program was saved!) ; 
unpack, invoice, and distribute boxes and boxes of paper, crayons, books, and 
hundreds of other teaching aids. The task of determining the needs (with the 
help of the entire staff). finding the materials, ordering, inventorying and dis- 
pensing supplies is a full-time job in itself, and when it involves the problem of 
equipping approximately forty-four classrooms and seventy-five teachers, one 
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vice principal wonders how on earth she can possibly take on an additional 
responsibility. 

Pupil accounting presented all sorts of new problems and necessitated ¢o- 
ordination of the guidance department, visiting teachers, screeners, office at- 
tendance clerks, and teachers. One vice principal was given the task of work. 
ing with these agencies to see that Johnnie was in school, not playing in the 
slough ; was properly registered and accounted for at all times, was numbered 
among those present or absent for purposes of office reports ; was catalogued as 
to grade, room and teacher; was numbered in the cumulative file records 
giving health statistics, school progress reports, papa’s badge number, mother’s 
availability in case of accident. Composing and supplying the forms for such 

records is a never-ending task in itself. 

In most school plants the vice principal can take over completely the end- 
less little jobs concerned with maintenance and custodial problems : assignment 
and scheduling of janitorial duties, arrangement with maintenance for atfter- 
school use of buildings, checking and reporting building needs and repairs. 
Conferring often with carpenters, plumbers, electricians, cleaning women, 
janitors and truck drivers gives the vice principal an excellent opportunity for 
helping these agencies feel that they are a vital factor in education and that 
the work they do and the contacts they make are an influence in the lives of 
children. 

As was previously stated, the chief duty and obligation of any vice principal 
is to foresee and perform any and all tasks which are of a clerical and routine 
nature so that the principal of the school has time to plan the task of really 
educating children—not merely “schooling” them. But we would not want to 
leave the impression that our assigned responsibilities encompass only clerical 
or routine duties. We are given the title of administrator, and how fortunate 
indeed to have not only the title but also some of the responsibilities. Each vice 
principal in her own assigned field of either primary or intermediate level is 
given the opportunity of assisting the principal with children’s problems. Cases 
which are referred to the office are first considered by the vice principal 
assigned to that office. Discipline is often handled by her. but the more serious 
cases are referred directly to the principal. Other problems of children are 
turned over to the visiting teacher, the health department, or in some cases to 
the orientation teacher. A guidancé group composed of these same persons, 
plus the head of the counseling service and the teacher or teachers involved, 
meets weekly in conference to consider and review problems of adjustment, 
room placement, grade placement, home situation, mental maturity, and school 
progress. By sharing with the principal the responsibilities of solving children’s 
problems, the vice principal is afforded a direct contact with children, which 
adds interest and worthwhileness to the task. Sharing in the work of assem- 
blies. clubs, testing programs, fire drills, hall and lavatory procedures, school 
drives, and playground supervision gives her additional opportunities to meet 
children, to work with them on common problems of living together in “out” 
school. 

It is also our privilege to observe teachers at work and in certain specifi¢ 
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fields each vice principal is assigned to some supervision, thus providing an- 
other avenue of establishing fine working relationships with teachers. Further 
opportunity comes through democratic procedures involved in committees set 
up to formulate policies concerning all types of school management. The vice 
principal acts as member, chairman, or consultant on such committees, the 
responsibilities being shared by all three administrators. This type of assign- 
ment includes, for one vice principal, assemblies, clubs, Victory drive cam- 
paigns, educational council, testing, school council. 

The above accounting of the work of a vice principal might lead one to con- 
clude that this one “vice” runs “the whole show.” Sometimes we may be foolish 
enough to think we do! But, thank goodness, it is only a passing thought. The 
principal is the real power behind the “throne.” We are and try to fulfill the 
tasks of being assistants, of smoothing out a few of the rough spots, to take on 
a small share of the burdens, to foresee some of the problems which might 
present themselves. Two of the most pleasant assignments are the weekly 
scheduled conferences of the principal and two vice principals, which always 
last two hours and usually much longer, besides many “on the spot” shorter 
conferences ; and the monthly staff meetings of all administrators of the Van- 
port City schools. It’s a real thrill to be a small cog in this big business of work- 
ing with so many children in a truly challenging and unusual situation. 

I heartily recommend the position of vice principal—on the one hand to 
work with principals and superintendents and, on the other, to work with 
teachers and children, to meet each day with anticipation of the job to be done, 
the excitement of facing the unexpected, and the sureness of knowing daily 
that the job is not completed and tomorrow will present new challenges, new 
stimulation and growth. Anyone who considers the life of a vice principal dull 
has not seen it at its best from the inside. 


“My Day’—As a Vice Principal 
Agnes Levorsen 
Vice Principal, MacArthur School, Vanport City, Oregon 


August 26—Planning week is here again! Tomorrow I must meet the teachers 
as a new vice principal. That title sounds like something one should avoid. 
All my life I’ve been trying to keep away. from vice. I wonder if people 
will avoid me! 

August 27—It wasn’t as bad as I expected. The teachers were most cordial 
and made me feel as if they were really happy to have me as one of them. 
Our principal handled the meetings beautifully today. The spirit of Van- 
port pervaded. We all shared the feeling that this was the beginning of a 
wonderful year of working together—a full rich year of living with one 
another and with children. 

September 1—My duties have begun. Scheduling the time of the special 
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teachers for each of twenty-three classrooms took several hours. But 
finally each one was provided with her share of classroom time for music, 
art, physical education, assemblies, auditorium, visual education, remedial 


reading, and clubs. The picture was ready for discussion and approval by 
teachers. 


September 5—After my experience in the cafeteria today, I believe I could go 


into the business of interior decorating—or should I say furniture 
moving? The teachers wanted each grade to be seated in one group, so 
Jake and I got busy. We juggled tables and chairs until we had six cozy 
groups with places for about thirty children in each one. We added colored 
markers for grades so each child would know where to go. It really looked 
pretty and everyone seemed pleased. To top it all we put two tables for 
“adults” on the stage so the teachers who were not on duty, as well as 
other grown-ups, could eat in peace and quiet away from their two 
hundred noisy but happy charges. 


September 8—The Visual Education program is a wonderful thing when all 


goes well. The coordinator and I have worked out a plan whereby each 
teacher will have the opportunity to learn to run the moving picture 
projector and other machines herself. That will be much better, provided 
the projector does not go wrong! We have other visual aids also: the 
opaque projector, the film strip projector, the slide projector, maps, ex- 
hibits, trips, graphs, posters, and bulletin boards. I am responsible for 
their use in our school. We are working on a plan to help teacher's realize 
that visual aids are just what their name signifies—aids to teaching, not 
merely entertainment. The program is a big one and tremendously 
important. 


September 10—What a hectic day! We were in the midst of a meeting of the 


assembly committee when the sixth grade teacher brought in two boys who 
had been fighting. I had to find out who started the fight, reason with them 
that, even though mother had said, “If anyone hits you, hit him back,” it 
takes two to make a fight and if one practices the golden rule the fight is 
over. They finally shook hands and went on their way satisfied, and I went 
back to my committee meeting. Accidents happen in the best of schools. I 
was hoping for a little breathing spell between the committee meeting and 
my next appointment, to finish the weekly report for extended service, 
when I seemed to be aware that something was happening in the outer 
office. A black-haired boy supported by his pals, all talking at once, was 
being shoved through the door. By the time the secretaries and I had 
untangled the crowd we discovered that it was not too serious. Jack had 
fallen from the swing and had a small gash on his forehead. But time was 
flying, the nurse had to be called, an accident report made, and I was due 
in Room 5 to give a test by two o’clock. Well, I made it, but inwardly I 
was not as calm as one should be in the ideal testing situation. Teachers’ 
meeting at 3:35! That cup of coffee served as we came in, plus our cook's 
homemade oatmeal cookies, truly was welcome. On the way home | 
wondered if every day would be like this. 
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September 12—Speaking of assemblies, we had a lovely one today. It was my 
job to see that Jack and the boys had the chairs all set up and ready. The 
children marched in three abreast to a lively tune. We saluted the flag, 
sang The Star Spangled Banner, recognized children who had birthdays, 
and then one of our sixth grades put on a simple little program which 
thrilled us all. They had learned “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer. Several 
children gave talks about the poet, and since he had given his life in the 
first World War, it led to a discussion by the class of our responsibility 
for preserving the peace, that no more such sacrifices need be made. Then 
the class gave the poem as a choral reading with music. It was thrilling. 
Every child in the class was on the stage, took part, and had a chance to 
experience the satisfaction of a program which was simple yet well done. 
Our assembly committee recommended that the intermediate grades have 
an assembly every Tuesday at 9:10. It is the highlight of the week. 

September 13—The Ethics Committee met today. We decided to begin our 
year by emphasizing the respect for property. It seems there is great need 
for that in a place like Vanport. We administrators serve with the 
teachers on several committees. This is part of a democratic school set-up 
that is new to me, but it is proving to be most successful. 

September 17—Each day I think I’ll get everything done and each day brings 
so many new things that I never get quite caught up. Today we had five 
teachers absent. I couldn’t spread our one unassigned teacher that far, so 
it meant calling in four substitutes. The substitute problem is not so 
difficult now since they can be called from the substitute pool at the main 
office. Then it was time to hand in my contributions for News and Views, 
our weekly building bulletin. I had several things to contribute this time 
—some announcements about visual education, the assignment of patrol 
boys, and a summary of the teachers’ meeting. 

October 5—Today is Friday, the day of conferences. At 10:30 we met with the 
principal, visiting teachers, and the orientation teacher to discuss how 
best to help children who were not adjusted to working and living to- 
gether. Beginning at noon, we had our regular meeting with the principal 
to make our plans for coming events. These meetings are so helpful. They 
clarify our thinking and send each of us merrily on her way for another 
busy week. Our principal always says she feels as if she has already lived 
the next week before it comes, because we discuss and plan the events so 
thoroughly. How could we ever get along without these meetings? P.S. 
It was payday ! 

October 14—Dear Diary: I’m so happy today! Our principal said, that she 
really couldn’t run this school without the help of her “two vices.” She 
said that we took care of so many details, it left her free to do the bigger 
jobs. She is busy with the overall planning for the school, with the Central 
Staff, supervising the curriculum needs, helping teachers with their 
problems, and caring for the really difficult cases of behavior—and, be- 
lieve me, there are plenty of them! Do you know, I really like being a 
vice principal. We both do. And think of what we are learning! 
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Potential Timber for Principalships 
Luise Reszke 


Assistant Principal, Evanston School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In the elementary schools of Cincinnati the position of assistant principal 
is well established. The general policy is to assign assistant principals to schools 
according to average pupil membership. A school of 201-400 pupils, inclusive, 
has a non-teaching assistant principal serving under the direction of the prin- 
cipal of another elementary school ; a school of 401-650 pupils, inclusive, hasa 
non-teaching principal with no assistant ; a school of 651-900 pupils, inclusive, 
has a non-teaching principal and an assistant principal carrying a full-time 
teaching assignment ; a school of 901-1150 pupils, inclusive, has a non-teaching 
principal and an assistant principal carrying a half-time teaching assignment: 
a school of more than 1150 pupils has a non-teaching principal and a non- 
teaching assistant principal. Exceptions to these provisions are made some- 
times because of problems in local school organization. At present there are 
twenty-eight assistant principals with eight serving as full-time teaching 
assistant principals, eleven as half-time teaching assistant principals, and nine 
as non-teaching assistant principals. 

Teachers are promoted to these positions. The superintendent with the 
counsel of his immediate subordinates recommends the promotion of those 
members of the teaching staff who are best qualified. A master’s degree or its 
equivalent, including at least fifteen hours of work in administrative and related 
subjects, is an educational requirement. In his selection the superintendent 
recognizes favorable personal and professional qualities; supervisory, admin- 
istrative, and executive ability; success as a class teacher ; leadership in pro- 
fessional organizations; participation in curriculum development; active 
interest in community problems; and other qualities which are particularly 
desirable for the position. 

Of major significance is the in-service training which assistant principals 
receive as they work under the guidance and supervision of their respective 
principals. They carry out the duties assigned to them, thereby providing 
essential service within the school as well as gaining experience in many phases 
of the principalship. In the absence of principals, assistant principals assume 
full charge. 

Unfortunately, they do not share equallv in opportunities for administrative 
and supervisory experience. Full-time teaching assistant principals are confined 
to such matters as do not interfere with the school program. They may do such 
things as supervise the playground and lunchroom ; compile monthly attendance 
reports, absence-by-cause reports, weekly census reports and others ; sponsor 
the safety patrol; take over the school treasurership; and handle discipline 
cases. With the decrease in teaching assignment, half-time teaching assistant 
principals may in addition to the above find opportunity to visit classes, suggest 
remedial work, interview pupils. conduct teachers’ meetings, present new 
teaching methods and materials, direct testing programs, consult with parents 
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on pupils’ work, organize student governing councils, requisition supplies and 
repairs, and compile principals’ annual reports. Non-teaching assistant prin- 
cipals accept increased responsibility, and perform many duties in addition to 
those previously mentioned. In the large elementary schools where there is a 
resident principal, they share the administration and supervision of the school. 
However, where there is no resident principal they assume almost complete 
responsibility. The principal under whom they serve has immediate charge of 
another elernentary school and usually a larger one. They consult him only con- 
cerning major school policies. Teachers, parents, children, and members of 
the community regard them as principals. Previous experience as half or full- 
time teaching assistant principals is usually a prerequisite to this assignment. 

In the space available, enumeration of all the duties and functions of non- 
teaching assistant principals would be impossible. More significant is a con- 
sideration of those broader, more important phases of the program for which 
they assume leadership. 

1. Acting for their principals, they acquaint themselves with the rules and 
regulations of the school system and supervise their enforcement. 

2. They take active part in the improvement of the instructional program 
Through class visitation, conferences with teacher, parents and children, staff 
meetings, supervisory assistance, and professional study, they provide such 
help as will lead to a more intelligent interpretation and utilization of the 
manuals and materials of instruction. © 

3. They assume democratic leadership, eliciting the cooperation, devotion, 
interest, respect, and allegiance of every member of their staff, even including 
janitors, engineers, and cooks. 

4. They exercise leadership in those community activities which tend to 
establish friendly relations between school and community. For example, they 
support the work of the Parent-Teacher Association. girl and boy scout troops, 
Brownies, Cub Packs, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, community welfare organizations, business and civic clubs. 

As assistant principals they become understudies for the principalship, and 
provide an available supply of seasoned candidates for the position. Thus, in 
the elementary schools of Cincinnati, assistant principals in positions of gradual 
sequence of increasing responsibilities, under the guidance of principals, and 
with aptitude for special assignments, have opportunity to advance within the 
limits of their own capacities. 





Che Elementary School Principalship— Factors in Planning 


The Committee on The Elementary School Principalship met in Wash- 
ington November 2 and 3 to plan for a second bulletin. The committee will 
again havé the help of Dr. Frank Hubbard, Director of Research, in preparing 
this pamphlet. The first bulletin was The Elementary School Principalship— 
Planning the Future. 
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Responsibilities of an Assistant Principal 
Helen I. Palmer 


Supervisory Assistant, Paul Revere School, Cleveland, Ohio 


In the one hundred and seventeen elementary schools of Cleveland, there 
are ninety-two principals and twenty-six supervisory assistant principals, 
Each of the twenty-six schools that has an assistant has a large enrollment or 
has been designated as one of the curriculum centers where materials of 
instruction are developed and demonstration lessons given. 

The work of the assistant in each building varies with the building and the 
particular problems in each. It may seem that the duties of the assistant as out- 
lined in this article are much the same as those performed by the principal, 
This is necessarily so, for if the principal is not available the assistant has to 
assume the responsibilities which the principal would have if he were there. If 
a principal who has no assistant is absent from the building for any length of 
time, an assistant may be sent from another building. 

Probably the work of the assistant can best be summarized by stating that 
she, under the direction of the principal, cooperates in the administrative and 
supervisory duties of the school, Administrative duties of the principal and 
assistant consist of the organization of classes and assignment of pupils to the 
groups where they can achieve with satisfaction. In meetings with teachers, 
schedules are prepared for departmental classes, for auditorium periods, for the 
playrooms and gymnasiums, and for duties about the building. 

The handling of equipment, supplies and books is also part of the admin- 
istration of the school. The assistant usually takes charge of the textbooks, 
supplementary and library books, courses of study, visual aids and other 
teaching materials. She inventories the books and orders new ones as they 
are needed, issues books and other materials upon requests of teachers and 
keeps records of them. 

The assistant may have several kinds of special duties. In many schools she 
has charge of the Safety Council. If attendance is a problem, the assistant may 
assume responsibility for checking the reasons for absence or tardiness. In 
some buildings a great deal of time has to be spent on attendance records. Con- 
stant checking on pupils, parent consultation, and cooperation with the Atten- 
dance Department at the Board of Education and with social agencies are 
often necessary. 

Activities connected with the war effort have been a part of the work of 
the assistant during the last few years. The weekly sale of War and Savings 
stamps, the monthly paper sales held in all-elementary schools, and the annual 
War Chest Drive and clothing collections necessitate planning and supervision. 

The assistant helps in making arrangements for special programs to which 
groups of parents, teachers, or children are invited, such as culminating activi- 
ties following units of work, holiday programs, play days, garden éxhibits, or 
Parent-Teacher meetings. Pleasant relationships between school and com- 
munity are built through such contacts. 
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Another duty of the assistant is to help administer the testing program. In 
Cleveland each year group intelligence tests are given to primary children in the 
third semester of school, to 4B and 6A groups. From time to time, other tests 
are given city-wide, such as survey tests to all pupils in reading and arithmetic. 
The test schedule has to be planned, the materials distributed, the test given, 
the results tabulated and sent to the Bureau of Research. The assistant, in co- 
operation with teachers, may assume the scanned for any part of this 
testing program. 

In addition to the testing that has been done as a part of a city-wide pro- 
gram, the assistant often gives tests to new children for placement or to pupils 
who are not adjusting in one way or another. Groups of children are tested if 
they seem to be a particular problem. Cases which need special help are re- 
ferred to a trained psychologist for individual (Binet). test, a service of the 
psychological clinic. 

In order to be of any real value to the teacher or the children, an analysis 
must be made of test results. Often there is need for remedial teaching. Again 
the assistant helps in the diagnosis of difficulties. and in the recommendations 
for remedial work. Generally the classroom teacher is responsible for the re- 
medial work. The child may need a special program to enable him to work 
with ariother class in certain subjects. The assistant often tutors an individual 
child or small groups of children. Most assistants feel that the time devoted to 
diagnosis of difficulties and remedial work is well spent. 

The teacher, the principal, and the assistant are constantly watching for the 
child who is in need of guidance. This is the child who is not adjusting phy- 
sically, mentally, socially, or emotionally. Through conferences with the child 
himself, the teacher, the parents, the doctor or nurse, or a social worker, an 
attempt is made to discover the difficulty and to remedy it. All members of the 
school staff work together, utilizing all the services provided by the school 
system and the community in order to help each child enjoy the best possible 
physical and mental health. Only then can he work to his maximum abilities. 

In Cleveland, although there are subject supervisors from whom she may 
seek help at any time, each principal is responsible for supervision of sub- 
ject matter in his school. In many schools the assistant assumes the respon- 
sibility for supervision in a certain area or subject matter field ; for example, 
she may supervise primary classes. 

Beginning teachers or teachers new to the system need special help. 
Often the assistant has a new teacher who is her particular responsibility. 
Experienced teachers may only need someone to appreciate the work they 
have done and to consult regarding special problems. 

The development of materials and demonstration of techniques in a par- 
ticular subject field is the responsibility of each curriculum school in Cleve- 
land. The assistant principal cooperates in the development of curriculum 
materials in several ways. If she is located in one of the curriculum schools, 
she may be directly responsible for the preparation of some of the materials 
for courses of study or for radio lessons. She assists with visitors who come 
to the school to observe demonstration lessons. 
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In the last few years, courses of study have been prepared by each cyr. 
riculum school under the direction of the subject supervisor, the principal 
and the teaching staff at the curriculum center. Materials have been selected, 
tried, assembled, edited, and then mimeographed or printed for distribution 
to the rest of the schools in the city. The work of the assistant at the cur. 
riculum school on a course of study may be advisory, it may be writing some 
sections of the material for the course of study, or it may be assisting jn 
editing the material which has been prepared by one person or by committees, 

The radio broadcast to classrooms as a tool for learning is also a super- 
visory device employed in the Cleveland schools. Lessons are prepared at 
‘the curriculum centers by expert teachers and broadcast from the radio 
station at the board of Education. The assistant has had a part in the 
preparation of the broadcasts by helping to evaluate the lessons as they are 
written and tried at the curriculum schools. Due to the teacher shortage, 
some of the assistants have been broadcasting the lessons. 

All assistants, whether assigned to curriculum centers or not, have co- 
operated in the preparation of courses of study or test materials. Through 
discussion with teachers they have helped to evaluate the courses of study in 
use at present and to make suggestions for revisions in them. They have 
experimented with both course of study and test material before it has been 
put into permanent form. | 

In summarizing, the objectives of a supervisory assistant principal in 
an elementary school are to cooperate with the principal by attempting to 
interpret to teachers and parents the philosophy of the school, and by 
assuming responsibility for a share of the work in its administration and 
supervision : 

By helping each child, where there is need, to make the best possible 
adjustment physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially by enlisting 
all the services of the school system, the home, and other agencies. 

By helping each teacher group pupils, plan a program, and secure 
materials so that the work may progress efficiently. 

By contributing to the building of relationships between parents 
and the school personnel so that each will feel a part of anda respon- 
sibility for the education of children. 

By continuing to work on curriculum materials that will benefit 
pupils and teacher. 

This may seem like an ambitious program. Teaching demands such a pro- 
gram. But it’s fun! 





Your Professional Books 


Headquarters has often been asked to find out from its members which 
are the ten most helpful professional books which you as a principal use. May 
we have your list ? Don’t hesitate to include the publications of the Department, 
if you wish. Perhaps you would also canvass your teachers and let us know 
which ten books they find most valuable. 


— 
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The Assistant Principal 


Mary Galmbacher 
School 43, Buffalo, New York 


The duties of an assistant principal depend largely on the policies of the 
principal, the registration of the school, the type of neighborhood in which 
it is located, and whether or not there is an office clerk. Conditions are dis- 
similar in the various districts of a city of many diversified industries. Each 
locality has its own particular problems, but all have major ones in common. 

At School 43, there are 1,200 pupils requiring a faculty of 50, including 
instructors in such special subjects as physical education, music, art, home 
economics and industrial arts. In addition to eight grades of from three to 
four classes each, there are a kindergarten, a pre-primer class, and three 
atypical classes. Most of the children come from homes where English is 
spoken and whose parents were born in this country. The predominant an- 
cestral nationalities are Italian, Russian, German, and Irish, but the 
families are quite thoroughly Americanized and their allegiance is given to 
this country. 

The neighborhood is closely knit. There is a strong community spirit 
and the P. T. A. is an active organization cooperating wholeheartedly in any 
project sponsored by the school and the local business men’s association. 
The railroads of the vicinity supply occupation for the majority of the men. 
Small stores and churches of various denominations satisfy the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the people. 

In general, the duties of administration and supervision are shared by 
the principal and the assistant principal. Here the assistant is often asked 
to sit down with the principal to discuss various phases of the operation of 
the school. However, the final decision on any matter of importance is left 
to the principal. The ultimate responsibility is his. The assistant in every 
instance cooperates in carrying out the policies of the school. She helps in 
planning the departmental schedule and in the assigning of teachers and 
pupils to various rooms and classes. Causes of absence and tardiness are 
studied and means are recommended to improve punctuality and attendance. 
Often the assistant acts as a kind of liaison officer between parents and 
teachers. She deals with many disciplinary cases and often participates in 
conferences with the school nurse, the doctor, the social service worker and 
the probation officer. She takes care of any routine matters that do got re- 
quire the authority of the principal. 

Many of the important responsibilities delegated to the assistant are of a 
supervisory nature. Among them are: observation of classroom lessons, dis- 
tribution of new textbooks and professional material, periodic examination 
of report cards, and frequent interviews with uncooperative pupils. Fre- 
quently the assistant conducts group meetings of teachers who have prob- 
lems in common. Sets of papers are often examined in order to ascertain the 
quality of work being done by the pupils in the various grades and to keep 
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in touch with their progress. The assistant helps in promoting projects 
suited to current situations, such as Red Cross drives, bond and stamp sales, 
speaking contests, spelling bees, and safety campaigns. She advises in the 
preparation of assembly programs and looks after the management of school 
supplies. When term tests are given, she assists in the distribution of exam- 
ination papers and makes frequent visits to classrooms so that any question 
that arises can be quickly settled. 

At School 43 the assistant principal often gives demonstration lessons as 
a means of improving instruction. Conferences precede and follow each 
demonstration. Weak teachers and inexperienced substitute teachers often 
need help in planning and teaching a lesson. Such supervisory aid is made 
possible in a school where a clerk takes care of office routine such as answer- 
ing the telephone, typing reports, mimeographing material, and relaying 
messages. 

The P. T. A. is an active organization having frequent meetings at the 
school. At such times, problems concerning the neighborhood and the school 
are discussed. The assistant takes an active part in all these meetings. 

Although boys and girls of the graduating class have a regular guidance 
program under the direction of the home room teacher, many pupils seek 
additional advice from the assistant principal. Parents, too, often call on 
the assistant for help in the selection of high school courses which meet the 
particular needs of their children. 

The assistant principal recognizes the responsibility of the principal to 
improve instruction, to establish the policies of the school, and to coordinate 
all its activities‘in an efficient manner. It is her business to cooperate with 
the principal in achieving this aim. 





The Vice Principal in an Elementary School 
A. Beulah Evans 


Vice Principal, Gladstone Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The duties of a vice principal in an elementary school are many and 
varied, according to the community in which he serves. Ours is an industrial 
area in Pittsburgh. The parents of the majority of the pupils are employed in 
the steel mills and railroad shops. Fifty percent of our children are of Hun- 
gariag descent, twenty-five percent are Negro, and the remainder are of 
Italian, Scotch and Irish descent. Very few of the parents know anything of 
child psychology; therefore many home problems are brought into the 
school to be solved or adjusted. Since the function of the school is to educate 
and to work for the betterment of the community, and since the home is the 
problem of the community, it seems justifiable to devote time and effort to 
the handling of as many of these cases as possible. The parent’s responsi- 
bility to his child is the most difficult part for him to understand. In the past 
three years, due to the fact that both parents have been working, often o 
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cts irregular shifts, the children have been placed more or less on their own, and 
les delinquency has resulted. It is hard for both parents and children to realize 
the the importance of regular attendance at school. 

My work involves the organization, administration and supervision of 


" this school. The organization consists of a double session kindergarten, two 
om self-contained groups in the first grade, and a platoon type of school from 

the second through the sixth grades. We have one teacher who serves part 
5 as time in remedial work in reading and arithmetic and the rest of her time in 
i regular classroom work, The remedial group is selected by means of testing ) 
tten to ascertain its particular difficulties in these subjects. These children are 
ade grouped with regard to their difficulties and scheduled accordingly. After ) 
vein the remedial teacher believes they have mastered these difficulties, they are 
ring retested. They then filtrate back into their classes as the results of these 


retests justify their return. 

the We have an assembly program once a week for the intermediate grades 
we and twice a month for the primary grades. The children take charge of these 
assemblies with the teacher as guide or sponsor. The programs are not a 
ance | ‘finished product because the time element prevents rehearsals. They consist 
sail of a subject, or project, that has been worked out in the classroom. This 
le gives the school an opportunity to see the work of the individual groups. We 
-the | have films to supplement the social studies in the intermediate grades and a 
Health and Thrift program is usually given once a year in each assembly. 
slto | Lhese programs encourage the creative ability of the children, they develop 
ile poise and initiative, and give them assurance that their ideas and efforts are 
with | being recognized. 

We set apart a day every week for the sale of Victory stamps. Since no 
teacher is free regularly to take charge of this sale and my clerk is assigned 
part time to another school, I have the responsibility for this part of the 
program. To stimulate interest during the war and victory periods, the art 
teacher has made charts revealing the percentage of sales of the individual 
groups. Last year every class had a jeep to take supplies to the battle station, 
which was the one hundred percent goal. The course was charted and the 
jeep moved forward or backward according to the percentage of sales. This 
-and | year the school fund is to be used for hospital units and supplies. The chart 


strial | epresents a hospital ship and a hospital. Every class has an ambulance and 

edin | the course is charted from the ship to the hospital, which is the one hundred , 
Hun § Percent goal, following the same procedure as last year. Thus, individual as 

re of f Well as class interest is created in achieving the goal. The competition pro- 

ngof J motes enthusiasm and patriotism. 

> the Due to the home problems, the time for supervision is often interrupted 


ucate} Nd curtailed. I try to be in every class at least once a day and spend the 
isthe} Steater part of the time with the teacher who requires supervision. The 
srt to} teachers present their problems willingly and together we try to work out a 
sons: § Solution for them. Often it is necessary for me to take over the class and 
e past teach the lesson in order to see the difficulty or the reason for it. Plans are 
enon submitted every Monday morning. Some of the teachers make them for the 
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week, others for the month. Plans should not burden a teacher nor make a 
crutch for teaching, but should be a help and guide in the preparation and 
presentation of a lesson. These plans give me an overall view of the adher. 
ence to the curriculum and the general progress of the work, since it is im- 
possible to distribute oneself over an unlimited area in a given time. Our 
schedule includes two observation lessons for every teacher in each semester, 
One is scheduled with a definitely assigned aim around which the teacher 
plans her lesson. The other is a lesson in her regular routine. These, with the 
year’s work, form the basis for our state rating. Whenever a new teacher js 
in need of special help, she is given an opportunity to visit another teacher 
‘or see a demonstration lesson that will render this service. The same is true 
of a teacher who is required to teach a new subject. Our schedule provides 
for two preparation periods a week. This enables me, or the teacher who 
has the preparation period, to take over the classes of the teacher who is 
observing. 

For several years our work in guidance has stressed character building, 
It has been the general aim of our teachers to train children to become intelli- 
gent, efficient, law-abiding citizens by developing physical, moral, mental 
and social efficiency. I believe our efforts this year should be directed toward 
stabilizing the character we are endeavoring to build. A Scotch physician 
visiting our country sizes up Americans very accurately. He claims, and I 
quote: “You Americans wear too much expression on your faces. You are 
living with all your reserves in action. The duller countenances of the 
British people betoken a better scheme of life—they suggest stores of 
reserved nervous forces to fall back upon if the occasion should require it. 
This unexcitability I regard as the greatest safeguard of the British people. 
The other thing in you gives me a sense of insecurity. You really ought 
somehow to tone yourselves down. You take too intensely the trivial mo- 
ments of life.” Children unconsciously react to adult temperament and 
stability. We must start with ourselves. Many traits of character are weak- 
ened because of undue stress of the times and conditions under which we 
work. We are often too tense or intense in our efforts to reach the goal or ac- 
complish a purpose. Since children react to this atmosphere, it makes them less 
able to grasp the significance of the traits we try to stress. We should tone 
down and not live with all our reserves in action. 

Teachers and administrators have a vital part to play in their field as 
educators in this peacetime world. In fulfilling the aims of the school there 
are several objectives which we hope to attain and maintain. One of these is 
cultural efficiency which we must attain by developing an appreciation of the 
finer things of life. Another of these is the solution of problems that arise 
from social contacts such as living and working together. If there is need for 
understanding and good will when just two people deal with each other, the 
need must be increased a thousandfold in dealing with all of modern society. 
Consideration of others through tolerance will be the result ‘of high ideals 
through education and will ultimately lead to the higher standards of living 
which we hope to attain. ‘ 
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My Work as Vice Principal 
her- Jane H. Sullivan 
a Samuel Watson School, Fall River, Massachusetts 
reg A vice principal plays a dual role in the public school. Primarily she is a 
her teacher with a home room class and a full teaching program ; secondly, she is 
‘the an executive with certain administrative responsibilities assigned by the prin- 
or js cipal, which are obligatory for the successful daily operation of the school. 
her As a teacher, she has daily contacts with her pupils ; as an executive, she is i 
true a liaison between the teachers and the principal. Judging from my own experi- 
ides ence, the most important phase of her work is to be prepared at all times to 
who carry on during the principal’s absence. 
0 is The Executive—As vice principal of the Samuel Watson School, the fol- 
lowing duties are entrusted to my care: 
ing, Clerical work. A weekly supervision of attendance slips from each room, a 
elli- monthly attendance report, monthly check of teachers’ registers, and annual 
ntal reports are part of my clerical work. Other important duties are the prepara- 
vard tion and posting of teacher schedules for the yard, basement, and corridor, and 
cian the listing of names of the various pupils selected as patrol leaders and for flag 
nd I detail. 
are Supplies. Have you ever wished for two pairs of hands? I always do on the 
the day when supplies have to be opened, checked, tabulated for records, and 
; of teachers’ requisitions filled. 
e it. Dean of Girls. This title offers me the opportunity to deal with problems 
yple. that cannot be a part of the regular class period. I arrange for conferences with 
ight certain girls from time to time, and try to give them moral guidance. In con- 
mo- junction with the school nurse, I investigate any cases referred to me, and try 
and to lend an understanding heart and mind to their needs. 
eak- Extracurricular. (1) The School Paper. Each year a school paper of about 
| we fifty pages is published by the Watson School pupils. Teachers are appointed 
- ac- by the principal and vice principal to help the pupil committees. I supervise the 
less advertising, printing, and circulation departments. Days of anxiety, hustle, and 
tone work are many before the four hundred copies are mimeographed. The prob- 
lems accompany the sale of the school paper are many, as one might expect, 
1 as but they fade into the distance when one observes the pride and happiness 
here which is the reward of those who have contributed in any way to the success 
se is of the undertaking. 
’ the (2) The School Bazaar. What school doesn’t need money? What teacher 
rise doesn’t have some dream of fine equipment she would like for her room or the, 
| for school? This omnipresent situation exists in our school too. We usually lack 
the the funds to make the dream a reality. To meet the demands of wartime con- 
iety. tributions, we have had several successful bazaars arranged by pupil-teacher 
leals committees. 
ving As co-chairman, I realize that our evening parties are well worth while. 
They are a fine exemplification of pupil-teacher work and they promote har- [ 
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mony between the school and the home. How pleasant it is to hear a mother 
ask, “How does Johnny do in arithmetic?” It was also gratifying to have the 
Watson School contribute two hundred eighty-five dollars last year to the 
Junior Red Cross through these activities. 

The Teacher—The teacher role is a very important part of my dual 
capacity in the school, for every year I realize that I am training students who 
within a short time will register my teachings at the ballot boxes and in the 
homes. In my correlation of mathematics, art, and social studies with character 
building, I am hoping in my humble way to guide my eighth grade pupils to 
become useful citizens. Some of my work as teacher includes : 

The Library. In our building we have about two thousand books catalogued 
for library use. Since I am chairman of the library committee, I help in the 
selection of the best current literature and magazines. This year we added 
books of manual training in anticipation of the opening of shop classes for boys 
of grades seven and eight. Under my supervision the cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, and servicing of books is done. Librarians carefully chosen by the student 
body help with the efficient management of the school library. 

Guidance Work. In my home room class, guidance is an informal part of my 
opening exercises. In the fall term it involves the election of class officers. It 
means holding class meetings and the learning of the rudiments of parliamen- 
tary law, which I know will benefit the pupils in adult life. Later in the year, 
the courses and the choice of schools for high school work are discussed. Mov- 
ing pictures showing various fields of work are presented to acquaint the pupils 
with the different types of occupations. This is followed by individual con- 
ferences to guide them in the selection of work suited to their abilities and 
aptitudes. 

Assembly. I prepare one assembly a year in which an attempt is made to 
present an interesting program, usually based on social studies. But like you, 
my colleagues, I find it difficult to compete with Hollywood and Broadway. 

Summary—What is the work of a vice principal? It is varied and yet 
routine ; busy, yet time for each demand; tiring, but having its compensations 
in many ways. In short, the moito of a vice principal could be “We Serve,” 
for the vice principal is the principal’s partner in the work of the school, so that 
together they may go forward to the completion of a fine school year. 





Summer Neetings 


The NEA Executive Committee will meet in Washington November 30- 
December 1 and 2, and at that time will decide whether to hold a convention 
or a Representative Assembly in the summer of 1946. Whichever it has, the 
Department of Elementary School Principals will meet as usual. Should the 
place be Buffalo, as was planned last year, we shall ask the University of 
Syracuse to let us have a Conference on Elementary Education. Again we 
say, should we be able to have the conference, we want it to be the biggest, 
best, and finest one the Department has yet cooperated in. 
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The Vice Principal’s Responsibilities for 
Pupil Growth and Development 


Kathryn A. Wilhelm : 
Montebello Demonstration School, Baltimore, Maryland 


The objectives of our school for the present school year are centered around 
the development and growth of each individual child who is enrolled. It is the 
aim of everyone connected with the school to meet the physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social needs of each pupil. In order to accomplish this it will be 
necessary to provide for cooperative pupil-teacher planning of many worth- 
while experiences as well as for means of acquiring skills and information. The 
program of the school will be based upon the children’s needs and interests, 
since it is understood that individuals accomplish most when there is a recog- 
nized purpose and a real interest in their school activities. Stress will also be 
placed upon development of wholesome character traits so that children may 
make satisfactory adjustments in the field of human relationships. 

The extent to which the vice principal of the school may help in the accom- 
plishment of these objectives depends in no small measure upon her sense of 
relative values and consequently upon the way in which she allocates her time. 
The school principal with whom she works may be extremely helpful in con- 
ferences with the vice principal wherein mutual and individual responsibilities 
are agreed upon, and in which the principal guides the vice principal in deter- 
mining effective means of solving problems. 

Since the duties of a vice principal vary greatly in importance, their relative 
values must be clearly understood. The most important task is that of shar- 
ing with the principal and teachers the responsibility for the development of the 
children into wholesome, dynamic personalities by utilizing from day to day 
their interests and abilities. This may be accomplished through observation of 
the children while they are at work in their classrooms or when they are en- 
gaged in other school activities, followed by a discussion with the principal, 
teachers, and perhaps the parents of the children observed. These conferences 
enrich the knowledge of everyone concerned with the promotion of the growth 
of the child. Thus in our school, during the current year, the vice principal will 
seek all possible ways of knowing each child as an individual and of sharing 
this knowledge. 

Part of the vice principal’s time during the present year may also be devoted 
to teaching. This experience provides necessary first-hand acquaintance with 
many children, brings to her attention problems concerning the pupils, keeps 
her in close contact with teachers’ problems, and permits experimentation with 
new curricula and materials. It seems advisable to work with the same group 
or groups of children regularly one or two periods a week so that intimate 
knowledge of their characteristics, their abilities, and their interests may be 
obtained. In this way individual problems may be recognized and suitable 
measures may be planned. In addition to these regular teaching activities, the 
vice principal will probably be called upon to teach a lesson or a short series of 
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lessons for a beginning or substitute teacher. She may also be asked to take a 
class temporarily in the event that its regular teacher is absent and a substitute 
teacher is not available. All of these teaching activities will serve to reinforce 
the vice principal’s understanding of the pupils and to aid more effectively in 
their guidance. 

While a vice principal devotes some time to instruction, she also expends 
effort in other directions. With the principal she may serve as an examiner in 
connection with the city-wide testing program. For individual children who are 
showing particular disability or some type of maladjustment, she will probably 
administer diagnostic or informal tests, in Order to plan for the correction of 
such problems. In this way the vice principal acquires an intimate knowledge 
of the classes in the school, which again affords an opportunity for additional 
observation of the children. 

The administrative details of the school necessarily consume some part of 
every school day. Through these responsibilities the vice principal will become 
increasingly familiar with the various phases of this part of school management. 
Some particular clerical tasks may be carried on independently ; for example, 
the vice principal may do most of the work in connection with child accounting 
and preparing monthly and semi-annual reports. These assignments do not in- 
volve the sacrifice of the responsibilities described in the foregoing paragraphs 
that obviously represent the more important part of the vice principal’s work. 

During the year the vice principal may also be responsible for leading or 
directing some pupil organizations. In turn she may direct a safety council, 
organize and maintain a safety patrol, and plan for dramatic activities and 
assemblies. She may at times sponsor the Junior Red Cross program in the 
school, or serve as adviser for one or more of the school-wide committees or 
clubs. Such activities are an integral part of the life of the school and hence 
are valuable experiences in which the vice principal may engage. Through 
these activities she will have additional means of understanding pupils, of 
basing the program upon their purposes and interests, and of contributing to- 
ward their balanced growth. 

In addition to the experiences already mentioned, provision may be made 
for participation in other areas of school life. These include conferences with 
parents, serving as a member of the Parent-Teacher Association’s executive 
board, and helping with the routine management of the plant, which includes 
recesses, fire drills, and the general conduct of the school. The vice principal 
may also assist in distributing, recording, and ordering textbooks and supplies. 
However, such a host of duties should not interfere with definite times which 
are set aside periodically for conferences with the principal concerning plans 
for the many aspects of pupil growth and school management. 

It is frequently necessary for the vice principal in conference with the 
principal to evaluate the effectiveness of her contributions to the well-being of 
the school. This estimate of worth can best be made in terms of activities which 
effect the development of the pupils and which are directed toward the well- 
recognized goals of more satisfying accomplishment in content subjects and 
increased skill in human relationships. 
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San Francisco Vice Principals Accept New Challenges 
Zoa M. Evans , 


Vice Principal-in-charge, Lake Merced School, San Francisco, California 


A world returned to ways of peace challenges all educators to re-evaluate 
the school program and to determine future plans. The vice principal-counselor, 
as an assistant to the administrator and as a teacher, has a vital part to play in 
the daily drama of school life. Let us review some of her responsibilities. 

A minimum of ninety minutes per day is devoted to some type of teaching. 


Children come to “opportunity classes” in groups of eight to twelve, for periods 


ranging from twenty to thirty minutes. These are children of normal or even 
superior mental ability whose educational achievement does not equal that 
ability. This condition may be due to any one of a number of causes and 
frequently to a combination of contributing factors. Absence due to illness and 
late entrance often retard a child’s progress. The opportunity class is the 
answer to this problem. Small group participation enables the child to receive 
individual help, and it is a joyful moment indeed when he returns to his regular 
classroom to continue his studies, secure in the knowledge that he has “made 
up” the work that was missed. 

The vice principal is a counselor devoting about one hundred and twenty 
minutes each day to specific phases of the guidance program. Organizing and 
steering the activities of the student body through a student council provides 
an opportunity to recognize potential leaders and intelligent followers. Here, 
then, is the basis for building attitudes and ideals that produce better school 
and community relationships—a democracy in action. 

The supervision of the School Traffic Patrol is another responsibility that 
enables the vice principal to guide children in developing desirable character 
traits. 

Vitally important is the supervision of the school yard. Observing children 
at play before school, during recess periods, and at noon affords the vice 
principal a splendid opportunity to note group trends as well as individual be- 
havior problems. These observations are followed by conferences with the 
classroom teacher and with the principal, as well as with the children them- 
selves. Recommendations may be made for conferences with the parents, or for 
membership in neighborhood clubs, or even for the selection of a special friend 
for some lonely child! Many maladjustments may be prevented or corrected 
because the vice principal has discovered, in the child at play, his personal 
needs. 

The new child entering the school must be helped so that he becomes ad- 
justed socially and carefully placed academically. What a challenge to the vice 
principal! How we sympathize with the child who is experiencing the ordeal 
of meeting many new faces—some friendly, but unfamiliar! Then a kindly 
adult introduces the newcomer and a friendship begins. The child then becomes 
one of the group ready to offer his friendship to the next newcomer. 

Parents are kept informed so that they will become acquainted with the 
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facilities of the school and of the neighborhood. Community resources for 
recreation are located on the school’s district map and even visited so that 
children may know where they are located and may profit by using them. The 
services and aid of public and private agencies for the protection and welfare 
of children may be enlisted when necessary. Conferences with the school nurse, 
with the staff of the Child Guidance Service, visits to classrooms to observe 
certain children at work, and frequent consultation with. the classroom teacher 
and with the principal—all of these activities are evident in the program of the 
vice principal. 

_ Then, too, aid in planning for better coordination between the junior and 
senior high school is a responsibility that facilitates the progression from one 
school level to another. The vice principal is interested in checking the records 
of the graduates during their first term in the upper division school. She is in 
close contact with the counsellors in these upper division schools so that guid- 
ance is a continuous process from kindergarten through the last year in senior 
high school. 

Much of the counseling of children of elementary school age takes the form 
of teaching, because so many behavior problems may be traced to feelings of 
inferiority and insecurity due to lack of school achievement, often intensified 
by misunderstanding in the home. Working with individuals or with small 
groups of two, three, or four children, the vice principal is able to adjust the 
instructional procedure to the specific needs of children whose habits of un- 
social behavior, truancy, inattention or the like so often disappear when an 
acceptable standard of academic achievement is reached. 

The remaining time in a vice principal’s day is concerned with administra- 
tive duties. These vary from school to school because of such factors as size 
and location of school districts. In general, however, the vice principal is re- 
sponsible for the school testing program, including a plan for the administra- 
tion and correction of tests, charting the scores, interpreting the results, and 
arranging with the principal for the flexible grouping of children to insure 
better educational adjustment. 

Other administrative tasks include the ordering and distributing of state 
texts and supplementary books, assisting substitutes and probationary teachers, 
giving demonstration lessons to be observed by other teachers, helping in the 
management of the nutrition period, and ordering and distributing supplies. 
The management of salvage drives, the stamp and bond sales, and collections of 
various kinds must be planned and operated, and the vice principal has an 
important part to play in these activities. 

Reviewing the work of the vice principal in the elementary school system, 
we may summarize by declaring that the position encompasses four major 
fields: teacher, counselor, supervisor, and assistant administrator—a challenge 
indeed to a person with ideals dedicated to girls and boys who will govern the 
world of tomorrow ! 





Why not give a membership in the Department as a Christmas gift? 
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SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Elementary School Division 
Program for Vice Principal-Counselor | 








Vice Principal-Counselor’s School Day 430 minutes 8:30 A.M.-3:40 P.M. 





Teaching SO minutes sg held dank acne 





8:30 A.M.-9:00 A.M. 


Supervision of Boys’ Yard 110 minutes Recess—20 minutes 


Noon —60 minutes 
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Above is a modified program for all vice principals. A careful inspection of the time 
allotment will show that: 


1. 
a. 


3. 


The vice principal's day is to be primarily a teaching one. 

Supervision should be devoted to the helping of substitute and new teachers, to 
pupil adjustment, in addition to supervision of the yard and hall conduct. 
Administration should be limited to 


a. The organization of the testing program: 
1. Ordering tests 
2. Distributing tests 
3. Assembling of tests and test records 
4. Testing of new pupils and those for whom there are no records 


b. The practice of office procedure as opportunities arise. 


The lunch period occurs daily from 11:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. (It is suggested that 
on one day per week the vice principal may eat with the school faculty. This will 
require that a teacher serve from 12:00 n. to 12:30 p.m. for the vice principal.) 


. Recess occurs 80 minutes daily. 


Grades kindergarten, 1, 2, 3 shall have two ten-minute recesses in the morning. 
(Primary teachers shall rotate in serving at these recesses.) 

Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 shall have not less than 20-minute recess daily, supervised by 
the vice principal and teachers assigned by the principal. 





The Executive Committee of the Department asks you to suggest 
topics which you would like to have discussed in future issues of The 
National Elementary Principal. Won’t you write us? 
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The Assistant-to-Principal 
Regina C. M. Burke 


Associate Superintendent, New York-City 


The New York City public elementary schools do not have the position of 
vice- principal. The comparable position is that of assistant-to-principal, which 
position is allotted to a school with thirty-five classes. Additional positions for 
assistant-to-principal are allotted for each additional twenty classes. Since these 
schools already have a principal, the assignment of one or more assistant-to- 
‘principal adds to the administrative and supervisory staff. 

There are no specified duties for the assistant-to-principal. According to 
the by-laws, Article XI, section 5, “He (the principal) shall assign assistants- 
to-principal to perform such supervisory, teaching or administrative work as 
may be required for the proper carrying out of these by-laws.” Thus the duties 
are those assigned by the principal, and they vary from school to school in 
accordance with size, type, and organization of the school. 

Generally these duties are both administrative and supervisory. For ex- 
ample, an assistant-to-principal may be assigned the administrative duty of 
ordering, checking and distributing books and supplies. The supervisory 
assignments may be horizontal, as supervision of kindergarten-2B classes; 
vertical, as supervision of arithmetic in grades 1-6; or a combination. 

It is possible for an assistant-to-principal to become an assistant-to-prin- 
cipal-in-charge of a small elementary school after five years of service and upon 
recommendation of the assistant superintendent in the field. Such candidates 
are examined by the Board of Examiners, and the successful ones are placed 
in charge of smaller elementary schools, where they perform the duties of a 
principal. 





NE A Presents CNew Documentary Film 


Assignment: Tomorrow is a new 25-minute, 16mm. black and white 
documentary film produced by the National Education Association. For 
showing to professional audiences this feature film is followed by a 7-minute 
movie trailer describing in animation and real life pictures the work of the 
National Education Association. 

If you would like to have your teachers see a movie about themselves and 
their work, you will want to book this film. It is the story of the 800,00 
teachers in the country. Teaching is an exciting job and second to no other 
in importance. Assignment: Tomorrow brings this fact home in a forceful 
and touching manner. 

This film has been produced as a service of the. National Education Asso 
ciation and is being distributed in cooperation with state and local education 
associations. Address booking requests to your state education association 
There will be no charge other than a nominal booking and service fee. 


—_— 
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The Principal as Shock Absorber 


Evan B. Clogston 
Principal, Bridge School, Chicago, Illinois 


The functions of a school principal are many, but that of being a shock 
absorber is not often stressed. As a matter of course, the principal must support 
the efforts of the teachers in the task that is theirs. He must plan for and secure 
the best possible physical working conditions. He must stimulate his teachers 
to continued professional growth. He must direct them into more effective use 
of the curriculum. He must interpret the educational objectives of the school 
and the policies of his superiors to his staff and to the community. These and 
other functions are routine, but serving as a shock absorber is something 
different. 

This function has to do with taking the clash and jar out of the sudden 
social collisions between people and people and between people and strange or 
unwelcome ideas as they affect the school. This function may be called into 
action in the performance of any of the routines, often out of a clear sky. Inci- 
dents requiring it are sometimes unpleasant, always interesting, and always 
a challenge to the principal’s ability to deal with personnel. The following 
situations or similar ones might well be taken from the experience of almost 
any principal. 

A mother comes into the office with fire in her eye, demands to see the 
principal—no teacher is going to get away with kicking her daughter! Here is 
the sudden impinging of maternal solicitude against the operation or supposed 
operation of the school—a shock that needs to be absorbed—and it is up to the 
principal. This immediate antagonism must be dissipated and the emotional 
pressure released into cooperative activity. 

“If your daughter was kicked by a teacher, you had a right and a duty to 
protest. If I were in your place I should do the same as you have done.” A 
little of the fire has gone out of her eye. She has met an ally, not an enemy. 
Her complaint has been not opposed, but accepted at face value—almost. 

“I am glad you came in to report this. We need more parents who are in- 
terested in the right conduct of the school. It is gratifying to know that you 
are willing to take time to help keep our school in good standing, and that I 
can count on you.” Most of the fire has gone. In place of expected opposition 
she has actually been drafted as a helper in a social situation and it is a 
pleasant feeling. 

“Now, so that you and I shall not make any mistakes, perhaps we ought to 
investigate further. We will go to see the gym teacher.” This shared caution 
tells anger to get out and common sense to take over. 

“Miss Jones, Nancy’s mother is here because of a report Nancy brought 
home that you had kicked her. Neither of us believe this to be exactly true, but 
we thought you could help us find out how Nancy ever got that idea.” 

“Yes, I think I can. Nancy doesn’t like the gym work we are doing now, 
which is running from a sprinting start. In this crouching position each foot 
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must be in proper position. When a foot is out of place, I do not put it right 
by hand but stand beside the child and tap the foot with the toe of my gym shoe 
as in Nancy’s case. Shall I call a child out to demonstrate ?” 

“No, thank you. It is easy to see how Nancy got the idea. Since she didn't 
like the work, she was seeking an escape and she was quick to interpret the tap 
of your toe as a kick. But any further investigation might put Nancy in a bad 
light with her schoolmates and we don’t want that, either of us.” Nancy's 
mother does not take issue with this conclusion. She has had time to cool off, 
and really she is not a fool. 

“Nancy should have asked you to join our Parent-Teacher Association. You 


will get a notice of the next meeting. I hope you can come. I shall talk on ‘How 


parents can cooperate with the school.’ I believe it will be very helpful and I am 
sure that you could do good work in the organization. Please try to come.” 

Nancy’s mother has been accepted in her anger, drawn into a non-belli- 
gerent attitude, informed, and invited back into closer relationship with the 
school. 


An irate father comes raging into the school office almost eager to reach 
across the counter and lay hands on the principal. 

“Your teachers are not going to shove my children around!” 

“This is news to me. How did you hear about it ?” 

“My girl up in Miss Brown’s room told me, and I'll have you know that 
my children don’t lie. And if you don’t do something about it, I’ll go over your 
head.”” Anger, shouting, antagonism, threats—an occasion for some first class 
shock absorbing. 

“Your accusation is amazing. I will send for Miss Brown. She has a 
broken arm which she carries in a sling. How she could manage to shove any- 
one around is beyond me, but I am willing to learn.” Miss Brown arrives. 

“Miss Brown, this father complains that you shoved his child around. I 


don’t know how you did it with a broken arm and I think he now has some § 


doubts about it.” . 

“Please send for the child.” A nice tense little group waits until the child 
arrives. And what are her first words? 

“Father, I lied to you.” 

Apologies from the father to the teacher and to the principal and a stern 
look at the child. But the matter cannot end there. With teacher and child back 
in their room, the principal now has a word further with the subdued father. 

“It was all right for you to come in on the evidence you had, though it 
turned out to be poor evidence. You are interested in your child and so are we. 
You believe that your child would not lie to you, and she failed you. But you 
dare not fail her. Don’t make the mistake of punishing her. Children will lie 
to save themselves or for some other reasons that are perfectly satisfactory to 
them. Perhaps later we can find out why she lied and help her to more accept- 
able behavior. Corporal punishment would interfere with that. Please help us 
to help her. And come in again whenever you think it worth while.” 
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Anger, defiance, chagrin, mortification, apology—then consolation, infor- 
mation, invitation. This is quite a circuit. 


The teacher stood at the principal’s desk. 

“You have loaded my program for next semester more heavily than those 
of other teachers. I don’t like it.” 

“Please sit down. Perhaps I have given you more than the others, and 
maybe it can be fixed. Of course under our set-up here we cannot have a 
perfect program with equal loads for all. We can get close to it, but there will 
always be someone who will carry,more than the others. Today that someone 
is you, tomorrow it will be someone else. Another thing to remember is that 
those who have the ability or the training usually carry the load everywhere. I 
have gone over the program rather carefully, but perhaps you can work out a 
better arrangement—and I should be very happy to have you do it. Here is the 
list of teachers, their training, specialties, preferences, and so on. Here is the 
work to be distributed among them. Suppose you sit right there for awhile and 
work on it. Of course in your improved program there ought not to be anyone 
who thinks she is overloaded.” 

There it is—friendly reception, reasonable explanation, submission of pro- 
gram for her own solution. After a few minutes of thought : 

“T should not have taken up your time with my objection. I was unin- 
formed. I don’t see how your program could be improved on. I will take my 
assignment of duties and do my best.” 

“Fine! Don’t hesitate to come in any time you think there is something not 
as it should be. Of course in such case I hope you will have a suggestion as to 
how the situation may be corrected. I am just as anxious as you are to have 
the best working arrangement possible in our school. With all of us working 

together in harmony and understanding, we can all be proud of our joint 
efforts. Thank you for coming in.’ 

Vocal objection, sympathetic reception, incidental praise, opportunity to 
provide her own solution, repudiation of the objection, acceptance of the situa- 
tion, invitation to confer again, call for cooperation, thanks for assistance—and 
the shock is absorbed. 





“The superintendent wants this report in today.” So says the voice over the 
telephone. But the day is jammed with a number of things—marking, stamp 
and bond sales, afternoon assembly, an unexpected supervisor in the building, 
and a teacher absent without a substitute. This suddenly required report is an 
imposition, the last straw to the harassed teachers, but it must be in today. A 
little explanation by the principal might make the extra task less offensive. So 
a note from the principal goes around. 

“Teachers: You are doing a good job under hard circumstances and I 
appreciate it. It is almost a crime to ask you to take on another task today, yet 
we must have these required figures today. The board meets tomorrow to 
consider the requests we have made for the various rooms and these figures 
are needed if due consideration is to be given to your needs. It would be a 
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shame to lose now because someone failed to return the report asked for. Will 
teacher of 305 get the data for the absent teacher of 306 so our report will be 
complete? Thanks for your fine cooperation.” 

Recognition of the load being carried, commendation for work being done, 
regret for asking more, association of the report with their requests, appeal 
for complete support—all these lessen the shock. 

So it goes, day after day, in this or that principal’s office—shock absorbing 
by the principal with no two cases alike, and each one a challenge to the skill 
and ingenuity of the administrator. Perhaps the bumpiest road is the road of 
understanding between the public and the school. Until this road is better 
paved with mutual respect and know ledge of each other, the principal will 
continue to be a shock absorber. 





New Member of Editorial Committee 


RESIDENT Lester J. Nielson has selected 

Dr. W. George Hayward, Principal of Elm- 

wood School, East Orange, New Jersey, as 
the new member of the Editorial Committee of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Dr. 
Hayward will assist in the preparation of the 1947 
and 1948 Yearbooks and will be chairman of the 
committee for the 1949 Yearbook. 

A native of New Jersey, Dr. Hayward received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Rutgers Univer- 
sity, his Master of Arts and Doctor of Education 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi fraternities. 

Dr. Hayward’s educational experience has 

W. George Hayward been as teacher, vice principal and principal in 
elementary schools of New Jersey, with summer 
session and part-time instructorships in the State Teachers Colleges of that 
state during the past ten years. He is a member of the State Board of Exami- 
ners, has served on the State Committee on Social Studies, and on the Year- 
book Committee of the New Jersey Elementary School Principals’ Association. 
His activities as secretary, vice president, and president of the New Jersey 
Elementary School Principals’ Association have advanced materially the 
growth of that organization. 

Other members of the Editorial Committee are: Frances Belcher, Clear- 
water, Florida, Chairman 1946 Yearbook; Harold V. Baker, New Rochelle, 
New York, Chairman 1947 Yearbook ; and Elizabeth R. Malcolm, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Chairman 1948 Yearbook. The Committee is assisted by Hazel 
Davis, Assistant Director of Research, National Education Association. 
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A School’s Junior Service Club 


Burton E. Davis 
Principal, Figueroa Street School, Los Angeles, California 


In the United States we have not generally given children responsibilities 
and tasks to perform for their homes, communities, and country nearly com- 
mensurate with their abilities. Children have had to wait until fully grown 
before they could feel necessary and valuable to the community or state. We 
have not given youth sufficient inducement for vital participation in com- 
munity and home production-service-learning activities. In order to fill in this 
gap in our community life and to build a stronger bond of togetherness be- 
tween the school life and the home life in Los Angeles, a suggested plan for 
the organization and administration of a junior service club in each elementary 
school has been developed.’ An unpretentious adaptation of the centrally pro- 
posed plan was initiated by Figueroa Street School the fall of 1943. This is a 
school of over 700 pupils and twenty teachers, with classes from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 

Our service club is predicated on the assumption that boys and girls of 
elementary school age can be encouraged to undertake systematically the per- 
formance of many services for their homes and community when given credit 
therefor by the school, whereas these tasks would not be accomplished as 
readily if motivated by the prestige of the home only. The organization at this 
school, though still in process, is set up as a framework by which all services, 
production, and learnings of the school, home, and community are recognized 
and credited. It takes in the monitorial and safety services the children had 
been performing for classes and the school in general, and gives them a greater 
impetus and broader meaning. 

In keeping with the suggestions from the Curriculum Section, the club 
emblem is an equilateral triangle with the sides standing for home, school, and 
community. The midpoints of the three sides of the triangle are connected, to 
divide the larger triangle into four small ones. The three corner triangles thus 
resulting stand for production, service, and learning, while the central triangle 
contains our motto or slogan, which is, We Serve to Learn and Learn to Serve. 
A badge of membership is improvised by drawing and coloring an equilateral 
triangle on wood button molds, one inch in diameter, and using a split paper 
fastener as a pin to attach the badge to the clothes of the member. 

At the beginning of each semester, the pupils who desire to become mem- 
bers of the service club take mimeographed copies of the emblem and its inter- 
pretation home to have parents sign and return the cut-off membership applica- 
tion. A letter from the principal also is sent with the application. At mid- 
semester and at the end of the semester, slips are sent home with the pupils to 
permit parents or community leaders to check the home and community pro- 
duction-service-learning of the given pupil. The parents are asked to check the 
performance as “recommended” (for credit) or “not recommended.” 


1 Los Angeles City School District, Elementary Curriculum Section. A Junior Service Club. 1943. 
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By permitting the parent, club leader, minister, or home teacher to grade 
the child’s production-service-learning in the home and community the school 
clothes these people with the prestige of the regular teachers in the school. If 
the school record.of production-service-learning is recommended by the teacher 
and sponsor of the service club, and the home record is also marked recom. 
mended by the parent, a given child is granted an attractive certificate of 
achievement by the superintendent of schools. 

While only a few items are mentioned on the home report slips, pupils may 
borrow copies of the booklet published by the Curriculum Section, containing 
extended lists of suggested duties. These booklets often help parents and pupils 
to choose appropriate production-service-learning activities. Each teacher has 
a list of suggested schoolroom duties, the performance of which will be valuable 
to the class and the teacher and will earn for the given pupil his school credits 
toward the certificate of achievement. 

In conjunction with the activities encouraged through the junior service 
club is the work of the junior fire department. Through the cooperation of the 
Los Angeles City Schools and the Los Angeles Fire Department, during the 
second semester of the school year 1943-44 the pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades were given an opportunity to become junior firemen by passing a true- 
false test about fire hazards and fire fighting and prevention. All of our pupils 
passed the test and are busily engaged in seeking preferment in rank by help- 
ing eliminate fire hazards in the homes and community. Each hazard eliminated, 
as certified by the home owner on a slip of paper returned to the teacher, gives 
the junior fireman a merit. Five merits make the rank of inspector. Higher 
ranks all the way up to chief will be given on the basis of the number of fire 
hazards eliminated. This tie-up between the fire department, school, and home 
has given the school a better standing for practicality. One parent wrote a most 
laudatory letter commending the school for bringing children into constructive 
relationship on such a practical question as fire prevention. 

The junior service club has been in existence only a brief time. The pupils 
were caught with the idea readily but their interest is hard to sustain. Teachers 
and parents are open-minded and cooperative but extremely busy, and s0 
progress is slow. Nevertheless, the club has already, the writer feels, helped to 
strengthen the bonds of explicit common purposes between the school and 
community. The plan constantly arid uniformly stimulates teachers to delegate 
to children many services to the class and school. The junior service club 
produces a unification of pupil services into a central plan. It lends the 
school’s prestige in helping parents to get their children to perform home 
and community production-service-learning duties “willingly, regularly, and 
thoroughly.” The letter to the parents about the plan recognizes them as fellow 
teachers, members of the staff. This common ground of action is helping to 
develop a closer rapport between the school and its patrons. 





Has that new prificipal in your school system been invited by you 
to become a member of this Department? A personal word carries 
much weight! 
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The Game is Still in Our Hands 


Donald A. Lee 


Principal, Harrison School, Lakewood, Ohio 


The urban elementary school is the community school. The percentage of 
people in almost any community that is reached and influenced by such a school 
is greater than that reached, possibly, by any other organization. It is on the 
elementary level that parents and friends still actively participate in the school 
program, and are interested in its academic presentation and in the curriculum 
that is offered. 

In many of our cities, unfortunately, this potential community center is 
dark almost every night. The monthly P. T. A. meeting, a play or two, a bake 
sale, and maybe a few card parties constitute the total number of activities held 
in the school building after six p.M. during the year. It is very doubtful whether 
it is good economy for a community to permit an elementary school building to 
be idle such a great percentage of the time. The joy of sharing common 
interests makes the building’s potential possibilities for constructive community 
good too great not to be carefully examined. ‘ 

Throughout time, individual recreation and competitive games democrat- 
ically administered have produced a philosophy in the participant that later 
generations have pronounced good. Interestingly enough, a successful night 
program can be put into operation at a very small cost. Community leadership 
that lies dormant until given an opportunity to express itself in some recrea- 
tional activity is frequently found through operating a school for a night pro- 
gram. This use of leadership helps to reduce the cost. The night recreational 
program, when given a small amount of planning and supervision, will supple- 
ment the day school program. It will give a positive release for many extracur- 
ricular activities and will strengthen the school’s total contribution to the good 
of the community. 

The addition of a night recreation program to the school’s services is in no 
way just adding an extra course to the curriculum. It does not demand that a 
“dead wood” course be revamped into a more usable subject. It is merely an 
attempt to give the children and adults of a community more than mere recrea- 
tional crumbs such as most commercialized recreation provides. 

It is the individual personalities that make up the cultural pattern which we 
call local environment. This can be changed through changing the lives of com- 
ponent individuals. A night recreational program is one good step toward 
making favorable changes. It is certain that an entire community will not par- 
ticipate in any program, no matter how attractive, but if a recreation program 
is flexible it will attract the majority and its results will be positive for a com- 
munity. 

The Harrison School in Lakewood, Ohio, has attempted to furnish a year- 
around community program. The Harrison center’s recreation program was 
organized to correspond with the fall, winter, spring and summer seasons. 
During the seven years of its operation, a few calendar changes have been 
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necessary in the program units, but these are so minor that the original 
schedule, as given below, can be considered as a quite accurate picture. 


1. The fall program opens the second week of school and continues for six weeks. 

2. The winter night program is the major one. It starts operating one week after the 
closing of the fall program. The actual time of operation during the past five years 
averages about twenty weeks. The center is closed during the time that the day 
school is not in session; this includes the Christmas vacation and the spring vaca- 
tion periods. 

3. The spring playground also operates for a six weeks period. There is one week 
planned as a preparation period between the closing of the winter program and the 
opening of the spring playground. This program closes one week before the summer 
vacation period of the Lakewood schools. 

4. The summer session is divided into two parts. The first part is the summer play- 
school, which operates mornings from nine o’clock until noon, Monday through Fri. 
day, for a six weeks period. The afternoon playground program operates from noon 
until nine p.M. for an eight weeks period, five days each week. Both programs start 
on the first Monday of the summer vacation: 


The instructors for the recreation program are employed from lists of 
available day school teachers insofar as it is found possible to do so. In this way 
a closer relationship between the day school and the recreation program is 
secured than would otherwise be possible. 

The fall and spring after-school playground programs are the two that have 
the closest relationship with the day school. These two programs, like all Har- 
rison recreation programs, are open to the public, but the percentage of Har- 
rison attendance at the fall and spring programs outnumbers that of the other 
contributing schools. The Harrison boys and girls do not need to leave the 
building to take part in the activities, while others have to come to it. 

All announcements are handed out through the day school. A teacher serves 
as a director, and many of the day school activities, especially of the physical 
education department, are more fully developed during the after-school 
program. 

In the fall program, all the supplies and equipment are furnished by the 
Board of Education. No fees are charged. The winter program operates ona 
ten cent admission ticket. This charge is made only once during the season. No 
fees are charged for the spring program; and the summer playschool also is 
free. A twenty-five cent craft fee is charged for the summer play-school 
program. 

The activities are selected to fit into limited play areas. Rainy davs are pro- 
vided for by introducing games that will fit into the available undercover play 
space. The graph showing the interest in any particular game will vary, and it 
is the policy of the recreation department to watch for signs of loss of interest. 
No game is allowed to die on the playground; before this happens, the director 
is expected to substitute another activity. 

During the first two years an attendance record on all activities was filed. 
At a weekly meeting the director, assistants, and helpers would analyze and 
discuss the success or failure of the different departments. A consistently good 
attendance was considered the best indication of the popularity of an activity. 


—— 
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The night program opened with comparatively rigid departmental divi- 
sions. The trial organization was Monday and Wednesday for girls, Tuesday 
and Friday for boys, and Thursday for adults. An adult was defined as any- 
one not attending a public or parochial school. Within a very short time the 
center was able to admit mixed groups to some departments. There have been 
many changes in this phase of the program since the early organization. The 
distinction by sexes has largely disappeared, although at present the recreation 
program still refers to girls’ night, boys’ night, and the mixed adult night. 
These terms now refer to the group upon which special program emphasis is 
placed. 

Program changes were made in the direction of mixed groups very soon 
after the opening. It was easy to see that a dance instruction room would need 
to be open every night, while the orchestra, because of its limited number, was 
needed only on boys’ night and sewing only on adults’ and girls’ nights. The 
rapid rise in attendance and the requests for additional activities put instruc- 
tion space at a premium. The first groups that had to have their programs 
revamped because of expansion were the very small children. 

The needs of a community change and any program that lives must also 
change to meet those needs. In 1937 the night program taught activities, games, 
and how to conduct oneself in mixed groups or mixed-nationality groups. The 
emphasis was largely on preparation for leisure time. Then the boys of entire 
team units joined the armed forces and the term “leisure time” became known 
as time for rest, change, or break of monotony. 

One of the first changes found necessary in the recreation program was the 
organization of activities by chronological age groups. This was attempted 
through organizing age groups into leagues, with a definite time allotment for 
each league. The grouping into leagues was used in both boys’ and girls’ pro- 
grams for badminton, basketball, hand tennis, ping pong, and volley-ball. The 
freedom from set rules of rigid organization made for freedom to place skills 
at a high premium. The direction of the program moved toward organization 
that gave skilled performance precedence over size and age. 

A great unifying value was discovered in an assembly type program. This 
was much on the order of a school assembly in that it brought together all 
groups to see programs put on by different departments. One custom that 
always seemed to start the program successfully was the singing of currently 
popular songs and old favorites by the entire assembly. Favorite sports appeared 
on the group program more often than others. The boys delighted in having 
boxing, tumbling and wrestling exhibitions. Demonstrations of skill in the 
minor activities of miniature bowling, goal-hi, golf instruction, horseshoes, 
marble shooting, shuffleboard, tennis shots, and tether-ball were also brought 
into the assembly program to popularize all departments and to encourage the 
learning of new games. 

The recreation department wanted to encourage home crafts, so phases of 
the boy scout program, clay modeling, the making of home games such as do- 
do and ring toss, general handicraft, ring making and woodworking were 
demonstrated before assembled groups. 
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Speciai programs were put on by dramatic groups, the orchestra and Sing- 
ing clubs. The motion pictures that were used as instructional aids in a few 
departments, such as the air cadets, were also shown and enjoyed by assembly 
groups. Assemblies were no more compulsory than any other activity, although 
in several cases it was necessary to stop the regular gymnasium program for 
the night. 

A night recreation program such as the one just described can do much to 
change a community. That it pays big dividends is evidenced by the fact that 
many of the former participants in the Harrison program wrote from Anzio, 
Bougainville and Tarawa to tell us what “going to Harrison Center” meant to 
them as they played the game. 

Surely the game of American ideals is still in our hands, and it is very much 
the job of the educators of youth to search continually for new motives of co- 
operation and non-hatred expressions that can be translated into action. With 
the coming of peace and the return of our young men to their own communities, 
the need will be greater than ever for a ‘‘shock cushion” to absorb their surplus 
energy, to provide healthful activities for their leisure time, and to help in the 
readjustment of frustrated, worried, unemployed youth and adults in ow 
midst. A planned recreational program is a partial solution to this problem. 





Two Workshops in Elementary Education 
Helen K. Mackintosh 
Senior Specialist in Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


In two quite different sections of the United States—Ohio and Georgia— 
teachers, principals, and supervisors found themselves faced by very similar 
problems as they became members of summer workshop groups. The classroom 
teacher was in the majority and was frequently a person who had returned or 
was returning to teaching after an absence of some time. She recognized that 
there was a wide gap between schools as she had known them in the past and 
the conception of the present-day elementary school where children live as they 
learn. 

The problem of how to bridge this gap was basically the theme of each of 
these workshops. How can a teacher move from concern about materials for 
busy work to getting a real understanding of what children are like, how their 
needs can be recognized, what they interests are? How can a teacher change 
her point of view in thinking of the school day as a series of many short periods, 
each with a subject allotted, to a type of program which teachers and pupils 
plan together in the form of experiences that will help to solve life problems? 
How can pupil progress be defined so that it does not mean mastering the 
work of a grade each year, but rather individual growth and development on 
the part of each child? And if this point of view is adopted, how can parents 
be convinced that the child is really learning and that the good old-fashioned 
report card should be discarded for a newer type of record? 
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These are not the exact questions which teachers raised, but they cover the 
area of detailed questions which were presented for discussion or which were 
listed as personal problems. 

How did the workshops attempt to solve these problems? Through general 
discussion an attempt was made to develop a background for understanding 
newer practices. A preliminary form was filled out giving information con- 
cerning experience, and questions the participant wanted answered. Work- 
shop members were invited to share statements concerning training, experience, 
and problems with the group as a whole. A basic reference library was 
assembled to which individuals and the group added materials as the workshop 
progressed. Consultants, advisers, specialists were brought in to speak briefly 
and then answer questions in detail. Small groups of individuals worked to- 
gether on similar problems that were real in terms of their teaching situations. 
Conference time was made available for individuals and groups who wanted to 
discuss problems in free and informal fashion. 

For example, comments on health and nutrition problems in the general 
discussion often led to the formation of a small group for follow-up work. 
Movies were shown, book exhibits were set up, picnics held, opportunities for 
a swim, teas, mid-morning lunch were offered. Classroom observations, ex- 
tended school service programs, discussions with teachers in the laboratory 
school, visits into the community, examination of modern art prints suitable 
for children, examination of sample reports cards and cumulative record books 
were other types of activities engaged in. A skillful workshop leader or director 
in each case helped to weave all of these experiences together and interpret them 
in terms of questions that had been set up. 

Learning in a workshop should approximate learning in an elementary 
classroom from the standpoint of organization of the group, cooperative plan- 
ning, and development of activities. The underlying principles are the same, 
although they are interpreted in terms of the maturity and previous experiences 
of the learner. A teacher who has been a member of such a workshop group 
will make many more changes and improvements in her methods of work with 
children than will be the case if she simply enrolls for ‘another course” in a 
summer session program. The genuine workshop is not a lecture course in dis- 
guise, but provides a real opportunity for teachers to study and work on the 
basis of interests and felt needs. 

These observations are based upon two of the many workshops in elemen- 
tary education held during the summer of 1945. But they are indicative of the 
general pattern used in such workshops from the standpoint of organizing for 
work, types of problems raised, methods of working together, and nature of 
activities engaged in. 





Have you seen Helping Teachers Understand Children, by the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education? It’s good! 
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Discipline. Through Guidance 


Bernice P. Houston 


Principal, Ellendale Public School, Ellendale, Delaware 


When I entered my present position, I found many problems confront- 
ing me. The most outstanding seemed to be behavior problems or happen- 
ings in school which could be overcome through guidance. On various occa- 
sions there have been frequent escapades of breaking into the school building; 
' destroying and demolishing school property ; and stealing many articles. Soon 
the leader of “the gang” was spotted but not without difficulty, as the group 
hesitated to discuss the matter. As a result of this condition, I contacted each 
home and with the cooperation of the parents soon found the necessary facts, 

The gang leader’s home I found to be lacking in control. The father is with 
the armed forces and the mother is a small frail woman lacking personality, 
I discovered through tests that this boy was above the average mentally but 
that he was not up to par physically, being underweight, and an inceSsant 
smoker. 

Finally the boy appeared to realize that we were interested in him and 
that we were trying to help him. Gradually his attitude changed and he began 
to confide in his teachers and he became more dependable. The boy was given 
responsible duties in school and he was praised for his achievements. 

One of our recent activities in which Donald took part was our field trip. 
The general science class planned a nature study walk. The class invited the 
art teacher and the 4H Club leader to accompany us. (These two groups, 
the Art Club and the 4H Club, had just sponsored an achievement fair which 
proved to be a great success in the community.) The field trip was carefully 
planned and each group was responsible for the collection of certain objects. 
Three boys were appointed as guides, since they were more familiar with 
the forest, fields, and streams. Donald, the problem child, was appointed as 
chief of the guides. 

During the trip the teachers often called the students’ attention to certain 
objects which should be carefully observed. The art students spent some 
time making sketches of various objects and scenes while others were collect- 
ing and studying varied specimens. 

In English classes oral and written reports were made concerning the 
field trip. In our general science class, specimens were studied, pressed, 
mounted, and labeled. Booklets on leaves, wild flowers, grasses, and kinds 
of tree bark were made. In art class the students had lots of fun making 
winter gardens. This consisted of the study of various mosses and plant life. 
The sketches made during the field trip were discussed. Some sketches were 
made into booklets, others were framed as pictures, while others were af 
ranged in pleasing collections. The entire class enjoyed this experience and 
felt pleased with their achievements. It was decided to invite the parents 1 
school and to have a display. 


—— 
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Donald, the gang leader, appeared very interested in this activity from 
the beginning to the end. He was appointed chairman of the exhibit. He 
appointed ushers and various committees for the occasion. 

[ must admit I think this occasion was a complete success. The parents 
remarked about the conduct and the interest of the class, stating that they 
could notice a definite change in the students’ attitudes and behavior. Since 
this experience, we have been sponsoring similar activities according to the 
interests of the group. I find that my behavior problems are decreasing, and 
“the gang’ appears to be broken up. 


In Memoriam 


HE National Department pays tribute to those fellow workers who have 


left its midst during the past year: 


Lora R. Allen 
Zanesville, Ohio 

Mrs. Adelia M. Brier 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cornell H. Christenson 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


John A, Clark 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Norris B. Clark 
Newport News, Virginia 
Hubert R. Cornish 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Carrie E. Daly 

San Francisco, California 
Edna L. Geisinger 
Girard, Ohio 

Dora J. Herrly 

Grand Rapids, Minnesota 
J. B. Hessong 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Hilda Holman 

Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
Joe V. Johnson 

Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Murva R. Kelly 
Dubuque, lowa 


Isobel Y. Killough 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Laura R. Lester 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Eva E, Linn ; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Margaret C. Mackintosh 
Brooklyn, New York 


Adeline B. Montillon 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Alice M. Preston 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


Arlington Smith 
Delmar, New York 


Mrs. B. T. Stapleton 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Zoe Thomas 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Mrs. Kathleen C. Tufts 
Essex Fells, New Jersey 
P. H. Wyman 

Portland, Oregon 


John A. Young 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





a 
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Social and Cultural A gencies That Help the Schools | 


Vivian Sowers Rankin 


Principal, Christian Park School No. 82, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The schools of Indianapolis are indebted to the many cultural and social 
agencies of the city for curriculum enrichment, help in child guidance, and for 
opportunities to interpret the school program to the community. Among the 
sources of such assistance are the Children’s Museum, the John Herron Art 

- Institute, the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Civic Theater, the YMCA 
and the YWCA,! Girl and Boy Scouts, and the Campfire Girls. In addition, 
the churches, radio stations, newspapers, public libraries, and various civic and 
patriotic organizations are helpful. The programs described in this article 
represent the work of only a few of these groups, illustrating the kinds of help 
given to the schools. 

The Children’s Museum—The Children’s Museum of Indianapolis, the 
third museum for children to be established in the United States, celebrated its 
twentieth birthday in 1945. 

In former years it was customary for the school pupils to make many class 
visits to the Museum. Since it is now impossible—due to transportation prob- 
lems—to take large groups of children to the Museum, the work of the ex- 
tension department is of greater importance than ever before. The exhibits 
sent out to the schools are veritable museums, in themselves, taking to every 
school child in Indianapolis a part of the wealth of visual aids to be seen in the 
Children’s Museum. 

In addition to the hundreds of encased exhibits, the department has avail- 
able many boxes called ‘Material to Handle” which includes objects that are 
not easily broken or damaged by handling. Among the visual aids in this cate- 
gory are four boxes entitled, “Coverings of Living Things,” each of which 
contains such fascinating things as tortoise shells, armadillo shells, starfish, sea 
urchins, and porcupine quills. 

Hundreds of sets of charts, thousands of mounted prints and bound book- 
lets—all geared to the various grade levels—are sent out to the schools. The 
teachers of social studies, general sciences, art, and introductory languages con- 
sider this material as most helpful and inspirational. The school delivery trucks 
deliver these 12,000 or more circulating pieces to the ninety schools of the city. 
It takes the full time of one museum person to create these exhibits and to keep 
‘them moving. 

In addition to exhibits for children and adults the Museum also sponsors 
through the year a number of interesting illustrated lectures on birds, science, 
conservation, etc. A Bird Lovers Club has been organized which enables young 
and older folks to study birds indoors during bad weather and out in the open 
during good weather. Saturday morning lectures and field trips on “Spring 


1The material on the YWCA was prepared for Mrs. Rankin by Mrs. June Kyles, a YWCA Girl 
Reserve Secretary in Indianapolis. 
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Flowers,” “Gardening,” “Soil Testing for the Home Gardener,” “Insect Con- 
trol,” as well as various other nature topics are arranged by the Museum. 

For a number of years prior to the war, a group of young scientists under 
the sponsorship of the Museum made annual trips to the Southwest states for 
investigation. and collection. The trophies the boys brought back told of their 
excavations in ancient mounds of the early inhabitants of America, also of the 
weaving, the sand mosaic art, of the pottery, and other crafts of the Navajos 
and the Pueblos. The boys who made these expeditions each summer have been 
the only group of juvenile scientists sponsored by any American museum. The 
Children’s Museum continued these expeditions from 1930 until the war began. 

Another feature of the Children’s Museum is the “Family Hour” on Sun- 
day afternoons when parents and children visit the building together. The city 
and township schools are each assigned a Sunday which is their “very own” to 
visit the museum. 

The Children’s Museum of Indianapolis is the first and the only museum in 
the United States to have a junior board as part of its organization. The ninety 
schools of the city are divided into twelve zones and a pupil is selected to 
represent each one. In addition one member is selected from the parochial 
schools, one from the private schools, and one from the Marion County schools. 

The Art Institute—Children, as individuals or in groups, frequently visit 
the John Herron Art Institute for special exhibitions, or for material being 
studied in school or for museum tours. They hear educational lectures on 
Madonnas, statues, pottery, porcelain, and other topics. 

During the months of January and February, the children of Indianapolis 
had a rare opportunity of seeing the thirty miniature rooms made by Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne. Enjoyment was also enhanced for the children by reading 
books on these rooms, suggested by the Indianapolis Public Library. 

Due to the fine cooperation between the Art Institute and the schools, | 
children who are interested in art are chosen by public school art teachers to 
attend the free art classes on Saturday mornings. These children of all ages 
and interests learn to work in various mediums such as chalk, paints, clay, 
soap, or with paper and scissors or other mediums which are not generally 
used in the public schools. 

Art teachers frequently visit the Institute to secure reproductions, clippings. 
textiles, books, or lantern slides to use in their classroom work. Children of all 
ages and interests love to wander through the Art Institute in groups or with 
parents or individually. 

Symphony Orchestra, Civic Theater, and Junior League—Another cul- 
tural group which cooperates very closely with the schools is the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Each year free concerts are given for the children and 
in return the school board appropriates a certain sum of money to assist in this 
project. 

The Indianapolis Civic Theater sponsors children’s plays for the young 
people and the Junior League has sponsored a number of puppet plays in the 
city schools. 

Young Women’s Christian Association—Group work agencies concerned 
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with youth, such as the YWCA, function in the community to supplemen 
the home, church, and school. It is often said that character is determined by 
the use one makes of his leisure time ; and it is significant to note that the pro- 
grams of youth agencies are supported by voluntary participation outside of the 
regularly scheduled school program, 

Girl Reserve clubs are the oldest and probably best known part of the 
YWCA’s program for its junior members, enrolling girls from the ages of 
eleven to eighteen years.” In Indianapolis, club groups have the privilege oj 
meeting in school buildings. The connecting link between the school and ely) 
group is often a teacher acting as adviser, or adult sponsor. Through leadership 
training courses and supervision by the YWCA professional staff, the adviser 
is prepared to understand the needs of girls and to guide them in working ou 
their own program. The Girl Reserve program is not superimposed by adults; 
it is planned so that youth, with the mature help of adults, have the experience 
of taking responsibility for their own activities. Each group has its own set of 
officers, who learn something of the fundamentals of democracy in action as 
they carry on their club program. 

In many instances, Girl Reserve clubs are acting as service groups in their 
schools. They have carried responsibility for salvage campaigns, cookies, 
games, scrapbooks, collecting of toys for repair, and various other activities. A 
Girl Reserve club tries to help girls to understand the problems of other people, 
to rid themselves of prejudices toward people different from themselves, and 
to take part in solving the problems of community life. Girl Reserves think of 
themselves as world citizens, and are trying to develop the kind of patriotism 
that includes all nations in their sympathy. ' 

The club tries to give girls an understanding about work and its relation to 
the kind of civilization that we desire. Club activities help girls to acquire in- 
’ formation about different kinds of work and to consider their own abilities in 
relation to the many work opportunities open to them. 

Good co-ed recreation is another Girl Reserve contribution to the life oi 
some of the schools. Boy-girl parties, both large and small, are often sponsored 
by the clubs, using the facilities of school gymnasiums for group games. 

Finally, and through all these activities, the club helps girls to find inner 
security in religion and to develop a religious outlook in which they see them 
selves responsible for helping to carry out Christian purposes in the world. 

In addition to the Gi] Reserve club program, the YWCA sponsors many 
other activities which are valuable to the experience and growth of youth, 
which supplement the school program. 

Finding satisfying war service activities within the capabilities of the 
younger generation has been one of the YWCA’s great concerns since Peat! 
Harbor. One of its outstanding and successful projects has been the training @ 
junior high-school girls as certified child-care aides. Certification involve! 
completing a junior Red Cross first-aid course in addition to the child-care 
course. 


2Since Indianapolis schools are organized on the eight-four plan, the junior high school actiyitis 
Girl Reserve clubs mentioned are carried forward in seventh and eighth grades of elementary schools. 
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Recognizing that young girls were having unprecedented opportunities for 

work, and that there was danger of their labor being exploited, the YWCA 
sponsored a “Job Clinic” last June, just as school closed. Girls were informed 
of the proper procedure for getting a job and of the laws regarding employment 
of minors. They were given the important fundamentals of the ethics and 
dignity of being an employee and urged to return to school after their summer 
work. Interviews with vocational guidance experts were arranged for girls 
who desired further help. 
The YWCA is at present particularly concerned about the alarming 
number of girls who have dropped out of school to take full-time jobs (550 in 
Indianapolis from September 1943 to June 1944). A club has been organized 
to help some of them find satisfying social experiences in a group, and with the 
hope that they can receive much-needed vocational and personal guidance. 

Young Men’s Christian Association—In many respects the work of the 
YMCA parallels that of the YWCA. Special mention will be made of the work 
of one person who took the YMCA into the Negro schools. He encouraged 
his boys to follow ““The Aims of a Pioneer” which are as follows: 


As a Pioneer, I aim to— 


Seek health 

Do my whole duty 
Play a team game 
Play the game clean 
Be self-controlled 

Be self-reliant 

Be absolutely reliable 
Be thorough 

Be always kind 

Be reverent 

Be loyal in all my relationships. 


= SormnNaunsen 


_— 


At present, the YMCA has 1700 Negro boys organized in the public 
schools. Teachers volunteer to organize these groups and to carry on the 
activities of ““The Pioneer Way of Living.’ The leader of this program-also 
works along with the city police department. In each case where a boy is 
arrested he goes to the families personally and counsels with the parents and 
with the boy himself. 

The learn-to-swim campaign conducted by the YMCA through the schools 
each spring is a life-saving as well as an educational project to which the boys 
look forward with great anticipation. 

The organization of boys into ball teams is another one of the many activi- 
ties sponsored by the YMCA and the public school. 

Girl and Boy Scouts—Thirty-four hundred Girl Scouts and Brownies 
are registered as members of one of the 165 troops in the city. Approximately 
one-half of these troops meet in schools while the other half meet in churches 
or homes. In many of the troops, teachers are either leaders or consultants. 

At present many of the Girl Scouts are bubbling over with enthusiasm be- 
cause of their new hospital service which includes folding paper napkins, 
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making cotton balls, acting as messengers and bellboys,. running errands fg 
nurses, wheeling chair patients, delivering flowers, and doing various oth 
types of service for hospital patients. 

In many instances teachers serve as scout leaders and in a few cases schoo! 
custodians have made excellent scoutmasters. At present the Boy Scout organ- 
ization has eighteen Negro troops and packs and 186 white groups with; 
total of 6216 members. Practically 96 percent of the Boy Scout groups meet in 
churches, due to the fact that the schools are closed in the evenings. 

Radio Stations—The broadcasting stations are generous in allowing 
time for five school broadcasts a week, which are under the supervision of the 
school radio director. These programs are frequently prepared and presented 
by the school children, on subjects such as art, music, gardening, and current 
events. 

The children look forward with great anticipation to the radio story hour, 
conducted by the various librarians in the city. 

The primary rhythmics broadcast is another one of the children’s favorites, 
The director of physical education conducts these programs in such a delightful 
manner that the children in the schools are able to follow her directions for the 
games and activities as if she were with the group. 

Libraries—Without the public libraries; our children would be greatly 
handicapped. Among the many library services of special value are the class 
room sets of fifty or more books which are sent to the teachers upon their 
request. These sets of books may remain in the classrooms for a month or even 
a semester if needed. 

The teachers’ special library is another invaluable feature of the public 
library services closely connected with the schools and colleges of our city. The 
Indianapolis Board of Public School Commissioners is also the Board for the 
Indianapolis Public Libraries. The teachers’ special library is located in the 
school board office building, where it is most convenient for the school teachers 
and officials to make use of its resources. 

Through the agencies mentioned, and others which might have been dis- 
cussed, various community agencies are making their services available 
through the schools. The schools in turn are helping these agencies to accom- 
plish their purposes by the use of school facilities and the cooperation of the 
school staff. The children and adults of Indianapolis are the ultimate benefic- 
aries of these cooperative activities. 





*Democracy’s Children—by Ethel M. Duncan, published by Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

The authentic record, in story form, of one teacher’s experiences in enabling 
the children of many cultural backgrounds in her class to share their heritages 
and thus learn to appreciate the rich values of American democracy. The at- 
tivities described furnish a wealth of concrete suggestions for effective 
techniques. 


OD 
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State Representatives—1945-46 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA ; 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS } 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs, Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, III. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


lowa 
Esther Helbig . 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Kansas 


Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 





LovuISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L, Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Verna Donlin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourRI 
Anna F, Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MoNTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEw JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Florence M. Reid 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 


R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
OHIO 


Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuHopE ISLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
W. J. Castine 
Greenville, S.C. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 
Harry L. Holt 
Kodiak, Alaska 
Hawall 


Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Education for All American Children 


The Educational Policies Commission has voted to undertake, as its major 
‘ activity for the next two years, the preparation of a statement of fundamental 
policy on elementary education. The Commission published last year Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, which is an effort to describe in concrete terms 
the main characteristics of a suitable postwar program of secondary education 
for the United States. The new elementary education report which the Com- 
mission will write will be a companion volume and will probably have the title 
Education for All American Children. 

The Commission has decided that this volume should be drawn as much 
as possible from the practical experience of elementary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Suggestions regarding this document, from individual elementary 
school principals and from local or state elementary school groups, may be 
sent to the Executive Secretary of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and will be transmitted to the Educational Policies Commission for 
its consideration. ° 

The first step in the preparation of this volume will be the appointment of 
a small committee of experts to draft a brief statement of the fundamental 
principles of elementary education. Following the preparation of this state 
ment, the Commission will send a group of investigators to visit selected ede 
mentary schools in an effort to find good illustrations of the successful applica 
tion of these principles in actual practice. The reports of this series of visits 
to superior elementary schools will be the basis upon which the final document 
of recommendations will be prepared. 

The final published report will probably consist of a series of concrete pro 
posals for the improvement of elementary education. Each proposal will be 
illustrated by examples of successful practices drawn from the work of out 
standing elementary schools. 


‘ 
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